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BROKEN CADENCES. 
AN ODE IN THREE PARTS. 


PART FIRST: THE CADENCES OF NATURE. 


I. 


My childhood sense and vision 
Of things elysian, 

How can I ever lose? 
For all things that I see 
Are more to me, 

If wet with life’s fresh morning dews: 
The light they keep, in which at first 
They on my being burst. 

For, not a paltry thing of years, 

Whose sense grows dim and vision blears, 
Can childhood be, 

A transient ecstasy ; 

It is God’s kingdom, where 

He keeps all things unfolding fair ; 
Where every sight 
Perennial yields a fresh delight ; 

The colors cannot fade 

His hand upon them laid, 
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Have we the sense divine, 
To know his touch and sign. 


II. 


The childhood spirit still shall find 
The childhood mind. 
If but life’s burdens we unbind, 

Ourselves escape from brooding cares, 

If we but offer childhood’s prayers, 
The old time sights and sounds 
Will burst their upland bounds, 

And flood our being unawares: 
The stars eternal and the fragile flowers, 
Regain their pristine powers ; 

The sun will kindle hill and plain, 

And God in Nature smile again. 
For, One once walked the paths of Palestine, 
To whom the earth was all divine: 

The lily’s white, 
The sparrow’s fall, 

The eagle’s flight, 

The common day, and the transfigured night, 
God was in all; 

No flower could bloom or leaf could stir, 
But He could tell 
Its meaning well; 

He was its best interpreter. 
The film of sin is Nature’s blight, 

Which shrouds her like a pall; 
His touch that gave the blind their sight, 
Can give us back lost childhood’s light. 


III. 


That patriarch brow with crown of snow, 
Blanched white for Heaven, 
As though it caught the light 
From some celestial height ; 

As though celestial bloom 
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Irradiate from Heav’n’s open room ;— 
A child of seven, 
A holier thing than it how can I ever know? 
And there it stands, 
Eternal yet, 
In those far morning-lands ; — 
My childhood faith can I forget ? 
That palsied pressure on my head 
From wrinkled palm God’s hand had led, 
Life’s pilgrimage 
From youth to age, 
It made my being consecrate, 
It made my heart spring up elate. 
And still 
Go where I will, 
I feel it there, 
In blessing or in prayer ; 
It thrills me through and through, 
And gives my life celestial impulse new. 


IV. 
The child that folds his dimpled palms, 
His mother’s lap his altar, where 
He offers up his twilight prayer; 
Still prattling, too, uninterrupted plays, 
And mixing them with praise ; 
Singing his vesper psalms, 
Till sleep his bark becalms, 
And he is anchored fast 
Within its placid bay at last; 
We dare not chide his lawless ways, 
Meanderings, and quaint delays ; 
And when he lies bedight, 
In robes immaculately white, 
We inward sigh, and wish that we 
Could pattern take of his simplicity ; 
Could tread God’s courts as he: 
We wish that we like him could sleep, 
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In a forgetfulness as deep. 
When art would steal Heav’n’s highest grace, 
She paints a wingéd cherub’s face ; 
And God’s own temple holiest, 
Is still the childhood breast ; 
And childhood’s sleeping place 
The spot the angels love to grace; 
While white before His burning throne, 
They never sleep, 
But their unbroken vigils keep, 
Lest little feet should trip against a stone. 


v. 
We all have inward yearning, 
A race heart-aching 
Never us forsaking ; 
Unconscious sighing after God ; 
An instinct when represt 
That brings us still the old unrest ; 
A birthright through past lineage lost 
To be regained at any cost: 
As when a pansy earthward trod, 
Its wounded stalk is turning 
Up from the sod ; 
As though some organ grand should still retain 
The echo of the strain 
Upon it played ; 
Should breathe it o’er again, 
As first essayed ; 
The disembodied spirit of melodious thought, 
By some great master’s hand into its being wrought ; 
As though one in a foreign land, 
Should stoop with eager hand 
To pluck a simple flower 
That minded him of some long vanished hour ; 
Vanished and fled, 
With mem’ry of his dead, 
An instant back on its rare fragrance borne, 
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Then leaving him forlorn ; 
As though one far from God and peace away, 
Should turn himself in sleep and pray; 
The inward man awaking in distress, 
And mutt’ring his half consciousness. 


VI. 
All Nature has her litany. 
One vast cathredral structure she, 
Built without flaw or a defect 
By the one great Architect. 
Her mountains, columns of the blue, starred dome, 
Her caves peculiar shrines ; 
Her pinnacles the murm’ring pines; 
Her spire the cliff, the eagle’s home. 
The sons of God who kept the night, from their high 
beat retire ; 
Quenching in day, each torch reversed of fire. 
The morning breaks ; 
Earth sends up incense from her hills and lakes. 
From peak to peak all round the world, 
As it from west to east is whirled, 
The high-priest sun goes lighting up her kindling 
pyres ; 
Darting his leveled rays, 
Till all things are ablaze, 
And every latitude aspires; 
And the round earth her homage pays 
To Him the Ancient One of Days. 


vil. 
I love to leave the world’s rude throng, 
To which I least belong, 
And hear the thrush’s song ; 
I love the water’s liquid flow, 
Which laughs and tumbles down below; 
As though its art 
Were frolicsome to part, 
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To keep us from a broken heart. 
Like flocks of fresh-washed sheep, 
The mountain torrents headlong leap ; 
In vent’rous play, 
Shedding their tattered wool along the craggy 
way. 
And, on old ocean’s wrinkled shore, 
The hooded monks prostrate implore ; 
Repeat their orisons forevermore. 
There is no voice which Nature uses, 
My listening soul refuses ; 
In tune I am with her, 
A kindred and consenting worshiper ; 
Her creed is mine, 
Her ritual and her every shrine ; 
For, He who made her, God, is everywhere 
To hear the creature prayer, 
Which upward goes on incense-wings, 
From all insensate things ; 
And man can find Him there, 
And with Him walk, as Adam walked before, 
Through every consecrated corridor. 


VIII. 


To earth’s kind countenance, 

As to a mother’s tender glance, 
I turn me when my heart is sad ; 
One glimpse of her when I have had, 
Again my soul is glad; 
Me back has won, 
When lustreless the sun, 


And I had seemed heart-broken and undone. 
The trees still clap their hands, 

The brooks are laughing loud, 
And speeding through the meadow-lands, 

Their daisied banks they crowd: 

While on their brink, 

The giddy bobolink, 
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That has no time to stop and think, 
Stoops down to drink, — 
Nor tarries long ; 
Away he flies, 
To greet the skies ; 
From water-beaded beak pours out his song: 
Thus easing he his troubled breast, 
In flight and song twice-blest ; 
Then, as if shot, drops to his nest; 
Where his brown mate, 
Mute with admiring love 
For him above, 
Presides in mother state. 


IX. 

Absence from God I cannot know, 
Nor out of God can go; 

The heart of Nature He, 

To whom I orphaned flee, 
And where He waits to bless 
Me comfortless ; 

Her inmost shrine, 

Where she finds out she is divine; 
Reveals herself, as best she can 
Unto God’s alien creature man ; 

His temple, too, am I, 

Swept and garnished from the sky. 
I need no brooding sound, 
Hov’ring a wingéd presence round, 

To calm my spirit down, 

To crown me with song’s seraph-crown. 
I climb earth’s every altar-stair, 
And find the God I seek, is there ; 

The rustling of his garments hear, 

And kneel a worshiper ; 
See Nature’s sights, breathe Nature’s breath, 
And through her learn what the Creator saith. 
What mortal man has felt, 
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That still I feel ; 

Where mortal man has knelt, 
There still I kneel; 

Earth has no fane, or shrine, 

But has for me symbolic sign, 

The cipher of the hand divine: 

Some outline caught 
From his eternal thought, 

Some fair device in leaf or flower inwrought ; 
The broken cadence dim, 

The echo of that primal hymn, 

Sung by the sons of God, 

When first He arched the skies abroad ; 
When first in that august processional, 
They answered his creative call ; — 

Creation’s steps when first He lonely trod. 


X. 
Ye clouds that float in air, 
Above the farmer’s labors, 
Dappling the meadows soft and fair, 
Ye are my neighbors, 
And ye bear 
The semblance of my being there. 
For I, like you, 
Am but God’s breath, 
Floating across the blue, 
From birth to death. 
I’ve seen you white as Alpine snows; 
To his repose, 
As by the angels in a long relay, 
I’ve seen the sun, by you like Nebo’s prophet 
borne away, 


And then have turned aside to pray. 

Again, ye were to Heaven a Bethel way ; 
Some angel-trodden stair 
Let down mid-way in air, 

Along the golden aisles of the departing day: 
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A dream surpassing sweet, 

A wearied human soul to greet ; 
Alone, 
Head pillowed on a stone. 


XI. 
Since dust I am and ashes, 
Through which God’s spark electric flashes, 
In all things made, I find, 
Myself am kindred to my kind. 
I’ve seen the autumn mountains clad in mist: 
I’ve seen the sun arise, 
And mantle them with amethyst, 
And give the woods ten thousand dyes. 
As though they marched in festal line, 
To some far shrine, 
To pay creation’s sacrifice ; 
Sealed with devotion’s seal, signed with her sign. 
The image they on Nature’s page, 
Whatever transient thing he seize, 
His finite grasp to hold and please, 
Of man’s short pilgrimage, 
Between the two Eternities. 
A pageant just begun, 
When it is done. 


XII. 

I love to see each morn the sun, 
As though God said out of old night, 
Let there be light! 

And it was done: 

Creation’s work renewed, 

To waken daily gratitude ; 
God’s daily manual-sign, 
To show the work divine. 
I love to drink 

Fresh draughts of morning air; 
To stand upon the brink 
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Of some bold precipice, and never shrink. 
To see the new-born day come up 
Glad from the seas, 
Creep up the hills, and touch with skirts of light 
the dark fir-trees, 
And, conq’ring, every stronghold seize ; 
Then heights of blue, meridian dare ; 
To take each morn, as from an overflowing cup, 
In which God puts ingredients, 
To nourish new my every sense ; 
My very threefold being 
Transported with the seeing 
Of things I cannot speak, my joy is so intense. 
The moon I love to see, 
In robes of whiteness girt, 
Peer through the woods which the horizon skirt, 
Walking alone in virgin purity. 
The skies, — time’s tent ‘neath which the nations 
dwell; 
The canopy, the Creator spreads 
Above man’s clay-built sheds, 
On which in rhythmic syllable, 
He does his Godhead tell, 
In phrase so simple that the child may spell ; 
In utt’rance so profound, 
That all Creation knows the sound, — 
The skies are nearer earth 
By day ;— 
The sun retires, the sentry stars come out, 
And answer to the roll-call of their names, 
Crested with glory-flames ; 
From the celestial host, 
Along night’s threatened front, each takes his post ; — 
Concave they lift themselves away ; 
The cords are straightened, and they rise ; 
And holier thoughts in us have birth, 
Aerial presences about. 
The casement up, we look abroad, 
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And all things then are full of God. 
The moon that climbs yon high ascent, 
Now wimpled with a fleecy cloud, 
And then as though 
With her own toil aglow, 
Her hood flung off, to tatters rent; 
Is like some fair recluse, 
From convent walls let loose, 
On greater solitude intent, 
And heights serene allowed ; 
The scattered stars, devotion’s sparks, that mark 
Her pathway up the half-translucent dark ; 
From unseen censer swung, 
The moving worlds among, 
And left behind her on her sapphire way, 
As nearer God she struggles up to pray. 


XIII. 


I love the country with its wholesome verities 
Of night and day; 
Its rising and its setting sun, 
Seen by God’s creatures every one ; 
Its rude sincerities 
Of deed and tongue, 
God’s unsophisticated folk among ; 
Its kind asperities, 
Its soft austerities, 
Monitions true, moralities ; 
And stern equalities ; 
Its work that’s never done; 
Its little time for play, 
With scarce a respite or a holiday. 
I love the solitudes 
Of thick untrodden woods ; 
The sober stillness of stern winter’s time, 
Bearded, august, and reverend with his hoary rime, 
A patriarch creeping, doubled half, 
Upon his silver-headed staff; 
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Where’er I glance, 
The trees snow-coated, as in moonlike trance. 
I love the patient burdened brute; 
All tiny creatures mute ; 
The rabbit with his lifted paw, 
Halting before he scampers off in awe, 
I love the trackless snow, 
As though the God of Heaven 
The sinful earth had shriven; 
Clothed her in his own spotless grace 
To give her still a place, 
To walk again in white, 
Among the steadfast stars of night. 
I love the winter’s apotheosis when every twig is ice- 
encased, 
And every bole with silver graced. 
And when the icicles 
Ring like ten thousand silver bells, 
As though to some crusade ; 
To right the wrong of child or maid. 
1 love the slow-returning spring, 
When budding life comes back to everything ; 
To earth, and sea, and air, 
To Nature everywhere ; 
As though God took her by the hand, 
And whispered in her ear, Arise! 
While miracles teem through the land, 
And bring us every day surprise. 
In many a quiet vale, 
The fettered brooks set free, resume their babbling 
tale ; 
As though along their walk, 
Fresh learning how to talk ; 
Stern winter having made the elves 
Soliloquize in undertone, or keep it to themselves. 
The birds 
Flock by in herds, 
Too full for sober words, 
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And pouring forth their notes 
In liquid sparkles from full throats. 
I love the summer, like a matron fair, 
Binding fresh poppies in her golden hair; 
The autumn dim, with its regrets 
For every sun that earlier sets; 
Its hazy atmosphere, 
Its harvests undulating yellow, 
Its fruits so luscious, pendent, trembling, mellow ; 
Its sibyl-leaves torn out, wind-wafted, sad and 
sere. 
Whatever Nature’s costume or attire, 
She still is my desire, 
Of her I never tire ; 
She is my mother still, 
Appareled how she will: 
Fresh-cheeked or with her silver hair, 
I have no thought or care ; 
I filial love her everywhere. 


XIV. 
There is a man of all the human race 
Of whom, though loved the most, I cannot find a 
trace ; 
With him I’ve stood beneath the throne immaculate 
On which Mont Blane holds his eternal state ; 
Gazed on his peerless altitude, 
Till hushed was every purpose rude; 
As ushered there before 
The great Creator’s temple door ; — 
With him, from childhood days my mate, 
Have traversed rounded seas ; — 
But now he has outstripped my walk, 
By such degrees, 
I cannot with him as of old time talk 
His voice I cannot hear, 
So full of manly and fraternal cheer ; 
And if I upward call, no answer back 


we 
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Comes down from yon transcendent track ; 
What peaks he climbs I cannot know; 
With verdure crowned or with eternal snow, 
Or where to find him cannot go. 
And yet the sun 
Another annual journey has begun, 
As though his manly form 
Above the sod erect and warm 
Had still the old-time place : 
And from the skies 
Look down night’s starry eyes, 
As though his absence wrought them no surprise. 
The year completes its round again, 
As though it felt no pain ; 
While all that I look on, 
To me speaks only of the one that’s gone ; 
And earth at times seems but a room 
Contiguous to some lately open tomb. 


XV. 
With steadfast look beyond, 
To continents unknown, 
Whither we are drifting 
"Neath winds that know no shifting, 
On tides that know 
No ebbing, as they mighty go; 
To continents which there await 
Our advent early or our advent late; 
What are earth’s dreamings fond, 
So quickly winged and flown ? 
Each bark we ’ve launched has faded out of sight, 
Like thread-rigged toys 
Put forth by little boys, 
In their ephemeral delight ; 
The product of the noise 


Which some half-holiday employs ; 
Mimic frigates whittled out 
With many a loud, exultant shout ; 
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No venture e’er returning, 
With that consignment rich 
Of silks and ores 
In dreamed-of stores, 
For which 
Our poor fond souls were yearning. 
Wrecked they at sea, or on some distant shore, 
They come again no more ; 
So strong is our environment, 
Our years so idly spent, 
Our souls are so intent 
On other things than what the Creator meant ; 
So weak are we, 
And live we so uncertainly ; 
We're like some struggler lost at sea, 
Who dissipates his energy 
With erying out for help, instead 
Of buffeting the waves, and bravely forging on 
ahead : 
We so forget our heavenly birth, 
And what to us God meant the earth. 
While daily at her eastern gates, 
The whole creation waits 
For that new man 
Who knows the Maker’s plan, 
Who in the creature the Creator knows; 
Who finds Him in the rose, 
That from his tropic culture queenly blows; 
Who finds Him in the Alpine bloom, 
That reddens full-veined next to Nature’s tomb ; 
Its every vital breath 
Defying the cold realms of death ; 
Who finds Him in the peak enthroned, twice-silvered 
by the moon 
At night’s high noon; 
And in the plebeian weed, 
Whirling triumphant on the chariot of its noxious 
seed ; 
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And in the wayside violet, 
Its lifted eye of trust with dew-drop wet 
Who finds Him in the falling tear; 
A rounded world of woe, 
Which pearls all eyelids here blow; 
Who finds Him in the circuit of the changeful year: 
Four gospels manifold, 
Bound with love’s clasp of gold ; — 
To whom Creation is but Heaven’s vestibule, 
Where man himself may school 
The living God to know, 
As up to meet Him he shall daily go: 
The God who once in Eden walked, 
With dust and ashes talked ; 
The rustling of whose garments’ fold 
Was heard of old, 
When murmured to the prophet’s ear the mulberries ; 
In Shiloh’s morning reveries, 
When the prophetic vision lost through ways defiled, 
God waked a little child ; 
Through him again began 
To speak to man; 
Was heard, when moaned the distant seas; 
Deep calling out to brother deep 
In that grand monotone, 
Which every human heart has known 
To be from God alone. 
The distant seas which know no rest, and know no 
sleep, 
Time’s pulses as for mortal tribes they keep; 
The living God, who still supreme, alone, 
Love’s rainbow weaves around his throne; 
But who has shown divinest grace 
In One Man’s death-transfigured face. 


J. E. RANKIN. 











THE PRESENT PURPOSES OF PAPAL QUEBEC. 


THE present Province of Quebec is inhabited chiefly by the 
descendants of those Frenchmen to whom belongs the honor of 
discovery and of pioneer colonization in Canada. The language, 
habits, and Roman Catholicism of the seventeenth century lin- 
ger here as they certainly do not in Europe. A walk through 
Quebec city and some parts of Montreal will lead you into 
the medizval age. The census of 1881, out of a population in 
the province of 1,359,027, gives 1,073,820 of purely French de- 
scent. These may be virtually reckoned as Roman Catholic, 
to which 97,000 of the same faith must be added from other 
nationalities. Essentially Quebee is papal and French Cana- 
dian. 

The following figures will show that whilst the English-speak- 
ing people remain stationary, in numbers the French Canadians 
are decidedly on the increase. 











Census REtTuRNS. | 1851. 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 
ae = a eo 
French Canadian . - | 669,528 847,615 | 929,187 | 1,073,820 
English speaking . | 220,733 | 


263,951 | 262,329 


285,207 


To this add that in the neighboring Province of Ontario there 
were in 1881, 102,743 French Canadians as against 26,417 in 
1851. 

Massachusetts is receiving of this fertile race. Of its 1,942,- 
000 inhabitants, 64,500 are reported as French Canadian by 
birth ; those born on Massachusetts soil being reckoned among 
the natives of the State. Middlesex has 10,000 French Cana- 
dian settlers out of a population of 64,500. The spread of this 
people has more than a Canadian interest. America is con- 
cerned therein. 
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Within the past ten years a national movement has been 
more than begun. The present premier of the Province of 
Quebec, who was once a rouge or liberal, has established himself 
and party in power indefinitely by asserting French Canadian 
nationality. The rouge party is now no more, and the conserva- 
tive party must also be national or be annihilated. There are 
also biennial conventions of French Canadians established on 
United States soil. 

This nationality carries with it the church. In no country 
has the Roman Catholic hierarchy such privileges and legal 
power as in the Quebec province. Its wealth, moreover, is enor- 
mous. From 200,000 families it collects annually in the form 
of tithes, taxes, pew rents, masses, etc., at least $8,000,000. 
Then its ecclesiastical rulers are immensely rich. The St. Sul- 
pician Seminary of Montreal alone is said to be possessed of 
wealth equal to that of the Bank of Montreal, the strongest 
monetary institution on the continent. In church buildings 
and their adjuncts the hierarchy possess property valued at 
$60,000,000. 

On inquiry it will be found that many of the missions of 
Romanism in the United States have their headquarters in the 
city of Montreal or in Quebec. 

The last advance the clerical party has made has been in con- 
nection with the Jesuit estates. The property consisted of over 
half a million of acres in different parts of the province, and in 
the cities of Montreal and Quebec, officially valued at about 
$1,250,000. 

The Jesuit’s Estate Bill which has become law in Quebec 
much to the consternation of the general Protestant community, 
and to the confirmation of their fears, may be briefly explained. 
Under the old French régime, the Society of Jesus in Canada 
became an incorporation; certain lands were granted them by 
the French king, others bequeathed, still others purchased, for 
the general purposes of the society. At the conquest, capitu- 
lative terms and treaty secured to “all the communities (reli- 
gious), and to all the priests, their movables, the property and 
revenues of the Signiores and other estates which they possess 
in the colony of what nature soever they be, — so far as the 
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laws of Great Britain permit.” These orders, however, were 
not to recruit without special permission, which permission the 
Jesuits do not seem to have received. French rule in Canada 
ceased 1763. In 1773 the bull Dominus ac Redemptor ap- 
peared suppressing the society. In 1791 a royal edict sup- 
pressed and dissolved the corporation in Canada, preserving to 
the individual members “ sufficient stipends and provisions dur- 
ing their natural lives.” The estates then escheated to the 
crown. The Roman Catholic Church, however, through their 
bishops claimed that the property of the suppressed order re- 
verted to it, and since the death in 1800 of Pére Casot, the 
last of the old Canadian Jesuits, has never ceased to contend 
for a restoration to itself of these estates. The Confederation 
Act, by which the Dominion of Canada is formed, places the 
lands of each province under control of the local legislature. 
Thus the Province of Quebec owns these lands. The Jesuits 
have again established themselves in Canada. They have re- 
cently been incorporated by act of the Quebec parliament. An 
agreement has been made not with the Jesuits but with the 
pope; a value of $460,000 has been agreed upon between the 
provincial parliament and the Italian priest as the settlement 
price, this to be set apart for “ educational purposes” in the 
Province of Quebee. As Protestant dissentient schools are ree- 
ognized by law, $60,000 of this amount is to be handed over to 
the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction. 
His Holiness apportions the remainder. His will has just been 
declared. One fourth goes to the bishops for educational pur- 
poses, $160,000 to the Jesuits, recently incorporated, the re- 
mainder to the Laval Universities of Montreal and Quebec. 
Thus, with some hush money to the Protestant minority, a nice 
little sum has been added to the already enormous capital at 
the disposal of the Quebec hierarchy. There is intense feeling 
in Ontario over this measure, which with the reincorporation of 
the Society of Jesus is viewed as still further indicating the de- 
termined aggression of the papacy upon our civil rights. This 
is resented all the more when the Jesuits lead. 

It is but just to say that the French Canadian is in general 
a contented, kind, inoffensive citizen; sober and virtuous, and 
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not naturally a bigot. But Jesuitism and Ultramontanism are 
in the ascendant, and the Protestant minority is — to use the 
expressive simile of a representative doctor of divinity — being 
squeezed out as an orange in a closing fist. The Medical and 
Legal Councils are empowered to enact by-laws regarding the 
curriculum to be followed in their respective faculties. Hitherto 
a degree of B. A. from a provincial university, such as McGill, 
was recognized in itself as giving a certain standing ; now an 
entrance examination to the particular faculty has to be passed, 
in which subjects specially pertaining to the purely papal col- 
leges are made imperative. The parish boundaries which the 
bishop sees fit to make must be recognized, if so required, by 
the lieutenant-governor in council as municipal boundaries. 
By thus changing the boundary, a settlement of Protestants 
may have — have had —their school section destroyed, and their 
voice in municipal government silenced. No law is violated, 
all is constitutionally done, but the steady aggression is continued 
notwithstanding. Sic semper et in wternum. 

Roman Catholicism, we repeat, has greater privileges in, and 
a stronger political hold on, the Province of Quebec than in 
any other spot of earth. That church therein is possessed of 
immense wealth. She has an increasingly active Jesuit prop- 
aganda. Boston is not far removed from this source of power. 
Underground railroads are stretching throughout the continent. 
Washington and Ottawa are not yet captured; we may go on 
our way in peace, but our children may awaken A. D. 2000, to 
find things changing if not changed. 

Since the above lines were in type, a determined movement 
has arisen, and is now going on, in Ontario, to demand from 
the Dominion government a disallowance of the bill. By the 
Imperial Federation Act, the central government at Ottawa 
has power to veto any provincial act which may do injustice to 
a minority or injuriously affect the general interests. The civil 
ground on which disallowance is being demanded is that the 
jurisdiction of the pope in national concerns is acknowledged, 
contrary to the express declaration of the British constitution 
in the act of supremacy which forbids the recognition of the 
jurisdiction on British ground of any foreign prince, person, pre- 
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late, state, or potentate. As Premier Mercier treated with the 
pope, many hold him subject to the pains of praemunire, and 
the act which recognizes this agreement as invalid. On the 
other hand, it is contended that the pope was treated with only 
as having a monetary claim in connection with some property 
that the church morally held. The act, however, of a year past, 
by which the Society of Jesus, holding a foreign allegiance re- 
ceived a legal status by incorporation, is felt now to have been 
the greater wrong, and may yet be tested in the courts. The 
real gravamen is, that Roman Catholicism under Jesuit influ- 
ence is Ultramontane, and Ultramontane only. Since Leo 
XIII. in his encyclical of June last on human liberty has 
spoken ex cathedra, the assertion of absolute supremacy on the 
part of the church over the state is no longer the claim of a 
party, but the authoritative utterance of the entire papacy. The 
Gallican liberties are buried without even an epitaph by that 
encyclical. And this fact is ominous not only for Canada, but 
for all America. Rome expressly says that in “the extraordi- 
nary condition of these times the church usually acquiesces in 
certain modern liberties,” but she as expressly avows her rights; 
that the avowment is earnest and sincere is shown by such 
ageressive movements as those just mentioned, against which 
we must stand firm as Fitz James against the Highland rock, 
or the Papal dream may come true and the Vatican flourish in 


the Central Park of New York. 


JOHN Burton. 
Toronto, March 13, 1889. 








A CENTURY OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


ORATION BY THE HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, AT NEW YORK, APRIL 30, 
1889, ON THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INAUGURATION OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WE celebrate to-day the centenary of our nationality. One hundred 
years ago the United States began their existence. The powers of govern- 
ment were assumed by the people of the republic, and they became the 
sole source of authority. The solemn ceremonial of the first inauguration, 
the reverent oath of Washington, the acclaim of the multitude greeting 
their President, marked the most unique event of modern times in the 
development of free institutions. The oceasion was not an accident, but a 
result. It was the culmination of the working out by mighty forces through 
many centuries of the problem of self-government. It was not the tri- 
umph of a system, the application of a theory, or the reduction to practice 
of the abstractions of philosophy. The time, the country, the heredity and 
environment of the people, the folly of its enemies, and the noble courage 
of its friends, gave to liberty after ages of defeat, of trial, of experiment, 
of partial success and substantial gains, this immortal victory. Henceforth 
it had a refuge and recruiting station. The oppressed found free homes in 
this favored land, and invisible armies marched from it by mail and tele- 
graph, by speech and song, by precept and example, to regenerate the 
world. 

Puritans in New England, Dutchmen in New York, Catholics in Mary- 
land, Huguenots in South Carolina had felt the fires of persecution, and 
were wedded to religious liberty. They had been purified in the furnace, 
and in high debate and on bloody battlefields had learned to sacrifice all 
material interests, and to peril their lives for human rights. The principles 
of constitutional government had been impressed upon them by hundreds of 
years of struggle, and for each principle they could point to the grave of 
an ancestor whose death attested the ferocity of the fight and the value 
of the concession wrung from arbitrary power. They knew the limitations 
of authority, they could pledge their lives and fortunes to resist encroach- 
ments upon their rights, but it required the lesson of Indian massacres, the 
invasion of the armies of France from Canada, the tyranny of the British 
Crown, the seven years’ war of Revolution, and the five years of chaos of 
the Confederation to evolve the idea, upon which rest the power and per- 
manency of the republic, that liberty and union are one and inseparable. 

The traditions and experience of the colonists had made them alert to 
discover and quick to resist any peril to their liberties. Above all things 
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they feared and distrusted power. The town meeting and the colonial 
legislature gave them confidence in themselves, and courage to check the 
royal governors. Their interests, hopes, and affections were in their sev- 
eral commonwealths, and each blow by the British ministry at their free- 
dom, each attack upon their rights as Englishmen, weakened their love for 
the mother-land, and intensified their hostility to the Crown. But the same 
causes which broke down their allegiance to the central government in- 
creased their confidence in their respective colonies, and their faith in liberty 
was largely dependent upon the maintenance of the sovereignty of their 
several States. The farmers’ shot at Lexington echoed round the world, 
the spirit which it awakened from its slumbers could do and dare and die, 
but it had not yet discovered the secret of the permanence and progress of 
free institutions. Patrick Henry thundered in the Virginia Convention, 
James Otis spoke with trumpet tongue and fervid eloquence for united 
action in Massachusetts, Hamilton, Jay, and Clinton pledged New York to 
respond with men and money for the common cause, but their vision only 
saw a league of independent colonies. The veil was not yet drawn from 
before the vista of population and power, of empire and liberty, which 
would open with national union. 


VICTORIES FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. 


The Continental Congress partially grasped, but completely expressed, 
the central idea of the American republic. More fully than any other 
body which ever assembled did it represent the victories won from arbitrary 
power for human rights. In the new world, it was the conservator of liber- 
ties secured through centuries of struggle in the old. Among the delegates 
were the descendants of the man who had stood in that brilliant array upon 
the field of Runnymede, which wrested from King John Magna Charta, that 
great charter of liberty, to which Hallam in the nineteenth century bears wit- 
ness ‘that all which had been since obtained is little more than as confirma- 
tion or commentary.” There were the grandchildren of the statesmen who 
had summoned Charles before Parliament, and compelled his assent to the 
Petition of Rights, which transferred power from the Crown to the Commons, 
and gave representative government to the English-speaking race. And 
there were those who had sprung from the iron soldiers who had fought and 
charged with Cromwell at Naseby and Dunbar and Marston Moor. Among 
its members were Huguenots, whose fathers had followed the white plume 
of Henry of Navarre, and in an age of bigotry, intolerance, and the deifica- 
tion of absolution had secured the great edict of religious liberty from 
French despotism; and who had become a people without a country, rather 
than surrender their convictions and forswear their consciences. In this 
Congress were those whose ancestors were the countrymen of William of 
Orange, the Beggars of the Sea, who had survived the cruelties of Alva, 
and broken the proud yoke of Philip of Spain, and who had two centuries 
before made a Declaration of Independence, and formed a federal union 
which were models of freedom and strength. 
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These men were not revolutionists, they were the heirs and the guardians 
of the priceless treasures of mankind. The British King and his ministers 
were the revolutionists. They were reactionaries, seeking arbitrarily to 
turn back the hands upon the dial of time. A year of doubt and debate, 
the baptism of blood upon battlefields, where soldiers from every colony 
fought, under a common standard, and consolidated the Continental army, 
gradually lifted the soul and understanding of this immortal Congress to 
the sublime declaration: “ We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States.” 

To this declaration John Hancock, proscribed and threatened with death, 
affixed a signature which stood for a century like the pointers to the North 
Star in the firmament of freedom, and Charles Carroll, taunted that among 
many Carrolls, he, the richest man in America, might escape, added de- 
scription and identification with “of Carrollton.” Benjamin Harrison, a 
delegate from Virginia, the ancestor of the distinguished statesman and 
soldier who to-day so worthily fills the chair of Washington, voiced the un- 
alterable determination and defiance of the Congress. He seized John 
Hancock, upon whose head a price was set, in his arms, and placing him in 
the Presidential chair, said, “‘ We will show Mother Britain how little we 
eare for her by making our President a Massachusetts man, whom she has 
excluded from pardon by public proclamation;” and when they were sign- 
ing the declaration, and the slender Elbridge Gerry uttered the grim pleas- 
antry, “We must hang together, or surely we will hang separately,’’ the 
portly Harrison responded with a more daring humor, “It will be all over 
with me in a moment, but you will be kicking in the air half an hour after 
Iam gone.” Thus flashed athwart the great charter, which was to be for 
its signers a death-warrant or a diploma of immortality, as with firm hand, 
high purpose, and undaunted resolution they subscribed their names, this 
mockery of fear and the penalties of treason. 


THE CENTRAL IDEA OF THE DECLARATION. 


The grand central idea of the Declaration of Independence was the 
sovereignty of the people. It relied for original power, not upon states or 
colonies, or their citizens as such, but recognized as the authority for 
nationality the revolutionary rights of the people of the United States. It 
stated with marvelous clearness the encroachments upon liberties which 
threatened their suppression and justified revolt, but it was inspired by the 
very genius of freedom, and the prophetic possibilities of united common- 
wealths covering the continent in one harmonious republic, when it made 
the people of the thirteen colonies all Americans, and devolved upon them 
to administer by themselves, and for themselves, the prerogatives and 
powers wrested from Crown and Parliament. It condensed Magna Charta, 
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the Petition of Rights, the great body of English liberties embodied in the 
common law, and accumulated in the decisions of the courts, the statutes 
of the realm, and an undisputed though unwritten constitution; but this 
original principle and dynamic force of the people’s power sprang from 
these old seeds planted in the virgin soil of the New World. 

More clearly than any statesman of the period did Thomas Jefferson 
grasp and divine the possibilities of popular government. He caught and 
crystallized the spirit of free institutions. His philosophical mind was 
singularly free from the power of precedents or the chains of prejudice. 
He had an unquestioning and abiding faith in the people, which was accepted 
by but few of his compatriots. Upon his famous axiom, of the equality of all 
men before the law, he constructed his system. It was the trip-hammer 
essential for the emergency to break the links binding the colonies to 
Imperial authority, and to pulverize the privileges of caste. It inspired 
him to write the Declaration of Independence, and persuaded him to doubt 
the wisdom of the powers concentrated in the Constitution. In his passionate 
love of liberty he became intensely jealous of authority. He destroyed the 
substance of royal prerogative, but never emerged from its shadow. He 
would have the States as the guardians of popular rights, and the barriers 
against centralization, and he saw in the growing power of the nation ever- 
increasing encroachments upon the rights of the people. For the success 
of the pure democracy which must precede Presidents and Cabinets and 
Congresses, it was, perhaps, providential that its apostle never believed a 
great people could grant and still retain, could give and at will reclaim, 
could delegate and yet firmly hold the authority which ultimately created 
the power of their republic, and enlarged the scope of their own liberty. 

Where this master-mind halted, all stood still. The necessity for a per- 
manent union was apparent, but each State must have hold upon the bow- 
string which encircled its throat. It was admitted that union gave the 
machinery required to successfully fight the common enemy, but yet there 
was fear that it might become a Frankenstein, and destroy its creators. 
Thus patriotism and fear, difficulties of communication between distant 
communities, and the intense growth of provincial pride and interests, led 
this Congress to frame the Articles of Confederation, happily termed the 
League of Friendship. The result was not a government, but a ghost. By 
this scheme the American people were ignored, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence reversed. The States, by their legislatures, elected delegates 
to Congress, and the delegate represented the sovereignty of his common- 
wealth. All the States had an equal voice without regard to their size or 
population. It required the vote of nine States to pass any bill, and five 
could block the wheels of government. Congress had none of the powers 
essential to sovereignty. It could neither levy taxes nor impose duties nor 
collect excise. For the support of the army and navy, for the purposes of 
war, for the preservation of its own functions, it could only call upon the 
States, but it possessed no power to enforce its demands. It had no President 
or executive authority, no Supreme Court with general jurisdiction, and no 
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national power. Each of the thirteen States had seaports, and levied dis- 
criminating duties against the others, and could also tax and thus prohibit 
interstate commerce across its territory. Had the Confederation been a 
Union instead of a League, it could have raised and equipped three times 
the number of men contributed by reluctant States, and conquered in- 
dependence without foreign assistance. This paralyzed government, with- 
out strength, because it could not enforce its decrees; without credit, because 
it could pledge nothing for the payment of its debts; without respect, 
because without inherent authority; would, by its feeble life and early 
death, have added another to the historic tragedies which have in many 
lands marked the suppression of freedom, had it not been saved by the 
intelligent, inherited, and invincible understanding of liberty by the people, 
and the genius and patriotism of their leaders. 


WEAKNESS DEVELOPED BY PEACE. 

But, while the perils of war had given temporary strength to the Con- 
federation, peace developed its fatal weakness. It derived no authority 
from the people, and could not appeal to them. Anarchy threatened its 
existence at home, and contempt met its representatives abroad. “ Can 
you fulfill or enforce the obligations of the treaty on your part if we sign 
one with you ?”’ was the sneer of the courts of the Old World to our am- 
bassadors. Some States gave a half-hearted support to its demands ; others 
defied them. The loss of public credit was speedily followed by universal 
bankruptcy. The wildest fantasies assumed the force of serious measures 
for the relief of the general distress. States passed exclusive and hostile 
laws against each other, and riot and disorder threatened the disintegration 
of society. ‘ Our stock is stolen, our houses are plundered, our farms are 
raided,” cried a delegate in the Massachusetts convention ; “ despotism is 
better than anarchy !’’ ‘To raise four millions of dollars a year was be- 
yond the resources of the government, and $300,000 was the limit of the 
loan it could secure from the money-lenders of Europe. Even Washing- 
ton exclaimed in despair: ‘‘I see one head gradually changing into thir- 
teen: I see one army gradually branching into thirteen ; which, instead of 
looking up to Congress as the supreme controlling power, are considering 
themselves as depending on their respective States.” And later, when inde- 
pendence had been won, the impotency of the government wrung from him 
the exclamation: ‘ After gloriously and successfully contending against 
the usurpation of Great Britain, we may fall a prey to our own folly and 
disputes.” 

But even through this Cimmerian darkness shot a flame which illumi- 
nated the coming century and kept bright the beacon fires of liberty. The 
architects of constitutional freedom formed their institutions with wisdom 
which forecasted the future. They may not have understood at first the 
whole truth, but, for that which they knew, they had the martyrs’ spirit and 
the crusaders’ enthusiasm. Though the Confederation was a government of 
checks without balances, and of purpose without power, the statesmen who 
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guided it demonstrated often the resistless force of great souls animated 
by the purest patriotism, and united in judgment and effort to promote the 
common good, by lofty appeals and high reasoning, to elevate the masses 
above local greed and apparent self-interest to their own broad plane. 

The most significant triumph of these moral and intellectual forces was 
that which secured the assent of the States to the limitation of their boun- 
daries, to the grant of the wilderness beyond them to the general gov- 
ernment, and to the insertion in the ordinance erecting the Northwest 
Territories of the immortal proviso prohibiting ‘slavery or involuntary 
servitude ” within all that broad domain. The States carved out of this 
splendid concession were not sovereignties which had successfully rebelled, 
but they were the children of the Union, born of the covenant and thrilled 
with its life and liberty. They became the bulwarks of nationality and the 
buttresses of freedom. Their preponderating strength first checked and 
then broke the slave-power, their fervid loyalty halted and held at bay the 
spirit of state rights and secession for generations ; and when the crisis 
same, it was with their overwhelming assistance that the nation killed and 
buried its enemy. The corner-stone of the edifice whose centenary we are 
celebrating was the ordinance of 1787. It was constructed by the feeblest 
of Congresses, but few enactments of ancient or modern times have had 
more far-reaching or beneficent influence. It is one of the sublimest para- 
doxes of history, that this weak Confederation of States should have welded 
the chain, against which, after seventy-four years of fretful efforts for 
release, its own spirit frantically dashed and died. 


A WARNING FROM WASHINGTON. 


The government of the republic by a Congress of States, a diplomatic 
convention of the ambassadors of petty commonwealths, after seven years’ 
trial, was falling asunder. Threatened with civil war among its members, 
insurrection and lawlessness rife within the States, foreign commerce ruined 
and internal trade paralyzed, its currency worthless, its merchants bank- 
rupt, its farms mortgaged, its markets closed, its labor unemployed, it was 
like a helpless wreck upon the ocean, tossed about by the tides and ready 
to be engulfed in the storm. Washington gave the warning and called for 
action. It was a voice accustomed to command, but now entreating. The 
veterans of the war and the statesmen of the Revolution stepped to the 
front. The patriotism which had been misled, but had never faltered, rose 
above the interests of States and the jealousies of jarring confederates to 
find the basis for union. “It is clear to me as A, B, C,” said Washington, 
“that an extension of federal powers would make us one of the most 
happy, wealthy, respectable, and powerful nations that ever inhabited the 
terrestrial globe. Without them we shall soon be everything which is the 
direct reverse. I predict the worst consequences from a half-starved, limp- 
ing government, always moving upon crutches, and tottering at every step.” 
The response of the country was the Convention of 1787, at Philadelphia. 
The Declaration of Independence was but the vestibule of the temple which 
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this illustrious assembly erected. With no successful precedents to guide, 
it auspiciously worked out the problem of constitutional government, and 
of imperial power and home rule, supplementing each other in promoting 
the grandeur of the nation and preserving the liberty of the individual. 

The deliberations of great councils have vitally affected, at different 
periods, the history of the werld and the fate of empires ; but this congress 
builded, upon popular sovereignty, institutions broad enough to embrace 
the continent, and elastic enough to fit all conditions of race and traditions. 
The experience of a hundred years has demonstrated for us the perfection 
of the work, for defense against foreign foes and for self-preservation 
against domestic insurrection, for limitless expansion in population and ma- 
terial development, and for steady growth in intellectual freedom and force. 
Its continuing influence upon the welfare and destiny of the human race 
can only be measured by the capacity of man to cultivate and enjoy the 
boundless opportunities of liberty and law. That eloquent characterization 
of Mr. Gladstone condenses its merits : “The American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

The statesmen who composed this great senate were equal to their trust. 
Their conclusions were the result of calm debate and wise concession. Their 
character and abilities were so pure and great as to command the confidence 
of the country for the reversal of the policy of the independence of the 
state of the power of the general government, which had hitherto been the 
invariable practice and almost universal opinion, and for the adoption of 
the idea of the nation and its supremacy. 


PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE CONVENTION. 


Towering in majesty and influence above them all stood Washington, 
their president. Beside him was the venerable Franklin, who, though 
eighty-one years of age, brought to the deliberations of the Convention the 
unimpaired vigor and resources of the wisest brain, the most hopeful phi- 
losophy, and the largest experience of the times. Oliver Ellsworth, after- 
ward chief justice of the United States, and the profoundest juror in the 
country ; Robert Morris, the wonderful financier of the Revolution, and 
Gouverneur Morris, the most versatile genius of his period ; Roger Sher- 
man, one of the most eminent of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and John Rutledge, Rufus King, Elbridge Gerry, Edmund Ran- 
dolph and the Pinckneys, were leaders of unequaled patriotism, courage, 
ability, and learning ; while Alexander Hamilton and James Madison, as 
original thinkers and constructive statesmen, rank among the immortal few 
whose opinions have for ages guided miuisters of state and determined the 
destinies of nations. 

This great convention keenly felt, and with devout and serene intelli- 
gence met, its tremendous responsibilities. It had the moral support of the 
few whose aspirations for liberty had been inspired or renewed by the tri- 
umph of the American Revolution, and the active hostility of every govern- 
ment in the world. 
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There were no examples to follow, and the experience of its members led 
part of them to lean toward absolute centralization as the only refuge from 
the anarchy of the Confederation, while the rest clung to the sovereignty 
of the States, for fear that the concentration of power would end in the 
absorption of liberty. The large States did not want to surrender the ad- 
vantage of their position, and the smaller States saw the danger to their 
existence. Roman conquest and assimilation had strewn the shores of time 
with the wrecks of empires, and plunged civilization into the perils and 
horrors of the dark ages. The government of Cromwell was the isolated 
power of the mightiest man of his age, without popular authority to fill his 
place or the hereditary principle to protect his successor. The past furnished 
no light for our state builders, the present was full of doubt and despair. 
The future, the experiment of self-government, the perpetuity and develop- 
ment of freedom, almost the destiny of mankind, was in their hands. 

At this crisis the courage and confidence needed to originate a system 
weakened. The temporizing spirit of compromise seized the convention 
with the alluring proposition of not proceeding faster than the people could 
be educated to follow. The ery: “ Let us not waste our labor upon con- 
clusions which will not be adopted, but amend and adjourn,”’ was assuming 
startling unanimity. But the supreme force and majestic sense of Wash- 
ington brought the assemblage to the lofty plane of its duty and oppor- 
tunity. He said: “It is too probable that no plan we propose will be 
adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please 
the people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair ; the event is in the hands of God.’ “I am the state,” said 
Louis the Fourteenth, but his line ended in the grave of absolutism. “Forty 
centuries look down upon you,” was Napoleon’s address to his army in the 
shadow of the Pyramids, but his soldiers saw only the dream of Eastern 
Empire vanish in blood. Statesmen and parliamentary leaders have sunk 
into oblivion or led their party to defeat, by surrendering their convictions 
to the passing passions of the hour, but Washington in this immortal speech 
struck the keynote of representative obligation, and propounded the funda- 
mental principle of the purity and perpetuity of constitutional government. 


THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE RECOGNIZED. 


Freed from the limitations of its environment, and the question of the 
adoption of its work, the convention erected its government upon the eter- 
nal foundations of the power of the people. It dismissed the delusive 
theory of a compact between Independent States, and derived national 
power from the people of the United States. It broke up the machinery 
of the Confederation, and put in practical operation the glittering general- 
ities of the Declaration of Independence. From chaos came order, from 
insecurity came safety, from disintegration and civil war came law and lib- 
erty, with the principle proclaimed in the preamble of the great charter, 
“‘ We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
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Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitu- 
tion for the United States.’”’ With a wisdom inspired of God, to work out 
upon this continent the liberty of man, they solved the problem of the ages 
by blending and yet preserving local self-government with national au- 
thority, and the rights of the States with the majesty and power of the 
republic. The government of the States, under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, became bankrupt because it could not raise four millions of dollars ; 
the government of the Union, under the Constitution of the United States, 
raised six thousand millions of dollars, its credit growing firmer as its power 
and resources were demonstrated. The Congress of the Confederation fled 
from a regiment which it could not pay, the Congress of the Union reviewed 
the comrades of a million of its victorious soldiers, saluting, as they marched, 
the flag of the nation, whose supremacy they had sustained. The promises 
of the Confederacy were the scoff of its States ; the pledge of the Republic 
was the honor of its people. 

The Constitution, which was to be strengthened by the strain of a cen- 
tury, to be a mighty conqueror without a subject province, to triumphantly 
survive the greatest of civil wars without the confiscation of an estate or 
the execution of a political offender, to create and grant home rule and 
state sovereignty to twenty-nine additional commonwealths, and yet enlarge 
its scope and broaden its power, and to make the name of an American citi- 
zen a title of honor throughout the world, came complete from this great 
convention to the people for adoption. As Hancock rose from his seat in 
the old Congress, eleven years before, to sign the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Franklin saw emblazoned on the back of the president’s chair the 
sun partly above the horizon, but it seemed setting in a blood-red sky. 
During the seven years of the Confederation he had gathered no hope from 
the glittering emblem, but now as with clear vision he beheld fixed upon 
eternal foundations the enduring structure of constitutional liberty, point- 
ing to the sign, he forgot his eighty-two years, and with the enthusiasm of 
youth electrified the convention with the declaration: ‘* Now I know that 
it is the rising sun.” 

The pride of the States and the ambition of their leaders, sectional jeal- 
ousies and the overwhelming distrust of centralized power, were all arrayed 
against the adoption of the Constitution. North Carolina and Rhode Island 
refused to join the Union until long after Washington’s inauguration. For 
months New York was debatable ground. Her territory extending from 
the sea to the lakes made her the keystone of the arch. Had Arnold’s 
treason in the Revolution not been foiled by the capture of André, England 
would have held New York and subjugated the colonies, and in this crisis, 
unless New York assented, a hostile and powerful commonwealth dividing 
the States made the Union impossible. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE GENIUS OF HAMILTON. 

Success was due to confidence in Washington and the genius of Alexan- 
der Hamilton. Jefferson was the inspiration of independence, but Hamil- 
ton was the incarnation of the Constitution. In no age or country has there 
appeared a more precocious or amazing intelligence than Hamilton. At 
seventeen he annihilated the president of his college upon the question of 
the rights of the colonies, in a series of anonymous articles which were 
credited to the ablest men in the country ; at forty-seven, when he died, his 
briefs had become the law of the land, and his fiscal system was, and after 
a hundred years remains, the rule and policy of our government. He gave 
life to the corpse of national credit, and the strength for self-possession and 
aggressive power to the Federal Union. Both as an expounder of the 
principles and an administrator of the affairs of government he stands 
supreme and unrivaled in American history. His eloquence was so mag- 
netic, his language so clear, and his reasoning so irresistible, that he swayed 
with equal ease popular assemblies, grave senates, and learned judges. He 
captured the people of the whole country for the Constitution by his papers 
in ‘‘ The Federalist,’ and conquered the hostile majority in the New York 
convention by the splendor of his oratory. 

But the multitudes whom no argument could convince, who saw in the 
executive power and centralized force of the Constitution, under another 
name, the dreaded usurpation of king and ministry, were satisfied only 
with the assurance, ‘‘ Washington will be President.’’ “Good,” cried John 
Lamb, the able leader of the Sons of Liberty, as he dropped his opposi- 
tion ; “for to no other mortal would I trust authority so enormous.” 
“ Washington will be President,” was the battle-ery of the Constitution. 
It quieted alarm and gave confidence to the timid and courage to the weak. 
The country responded with enthusiastic unanimity, but the chief with the 
greatest reluctance. In the supreme moment of victory, when the world 
expected him to follow the precedents of the past, and perpetuate the power 
a grateful country would willingly have left in his hands, he had resigned 
and retired to Mount Vernon to enjoy in private station his well-earned 
rest. The convention created by his exertions to prevent, as he said, “the 
decline of our federal dignity into insignificant and wretched fragments of 
empire,”’ had called him to preside over its deliberations. Its work made 
possible the realization of his hope that “ we might survive as an independ- 
ent republic,” and again he sought the seclusion of his home. But after 
the triumph of the war and the formation of the Constitution, came the 
third and final crisis: the initial movements of government which were to 
teach the infant state the steadier steps of empire. 

He alone could stay assault and inspire confidence while the great and 
complicated machinery of organized government was put in order and set 
in motion. Doubt existed nowhere except in his modest and unambitious 
heart. ‘My movements to the chair of government,” he said, ‘ will be ac- 
companied by feelings not unlike those of a culprit who is going to the 
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place of his execution. So unwilling am I, in the evening of life, nearly 
consumed in public cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of difficul- 
ties, without that competency of political skill, abilities, and inclination 
which are necessary to manage the helm.’’ His whole life had been spent 
in repeated sacrifices for his country’s welfare, and he did not hesitate now, 
though there is an undertone of inexpressible sadness in this entry in his 
diary on the night of his departure: “ About ten o’clock I bade adieu to 
Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felicity, and with a mind 
oppressed with more anxious and painful sensations than I have words to 
express, set out for New York with the best disposition to render service to 
my country in obedience to its call, but with less hope of answering its 
expectations.”’ 


WASHINGTON’S TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY. 


No conqueror was ever accorded such a triumph, no ruler ever accorded 
such a welcome. In this memorable march of six days to the capital it 
was the pride of States to accompany him with the masses of their people to 
their borders, that the citizens of the next commonwealth might escort him 
through its territory. It was the glory of cities to receive him with every 
civic honor at their gates, and entertain him as the savior of their liberties. 
He rode under triumphal arches from which children lowered laurel wreaths 
upon his brow. The roadways were strewn with flowers, and as they were 
crushed beneath his horse’s hoofs, their sweet incense wafted to heaven the 
ever-ascending prayers of his loving countrymen for his life and safety. 
The swelling anthem of gratitude and reverence greeted and followed him 
along the country-side and through the crowded streets: “ Long live George 
Washington! Long live the Father of his people !” 

His entry into New York was worthy the city and State. He was met by 
the chief officers of the retiring government of the country, by the governor 
of the commonwealth, and the whole population. This superb harbor was 
alive with fleets and flags, and the ships of other nations, with salutes from 
their guns and the cheers of their crews, added to the joyous acclaim. But 
as the captains who had asked the privilege, bending proudly to their oars, 
rowed the President’s barge swiftly through these inspiring scenes, Wash- 
ington’s mind and heart were full of reminiscence and foreboding. 

He had visited New York thirty-three years before, also in the month of 
April, in the full perfection of his early manhood, fresh from Braddock’s 
bloody field, and wearing the only laurels of the battle, bearing the pro- 
phetic blessing of the venerable President Davies of Princeton College, as 
“That heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I cannot but hope Provi- 
dence has hitherto preserved in so signal a manner for some important ser- 
vice to the country.” It was a fair daughter of our State whose smiles 


allured him here, and whose coy confession that her heart was another’s 
recorded his only failure and saddened his departure. ‘Twenty years 
passed, and he stood before the New York Congress on this very spot, the 
unanimously chosen commander-in-chief of the Continental army, urging 
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the people to more vigorous measures, and made painfully aware of the 
increased desperation of the struggle from the aid to be given to the enemy 
by domestic sympathizers, when he knew that the same local military com- 
pany which escorted him was to perform the like service for the British 
Governor Tryon on his landing on the morrow. Returning for the defense 
of the city the next summer, he executed the retreat from Long Island, 
which secured from Frederick the Great the opinion that a great commander 
had appeared, and at Harlem Heights he won the first American victory of 
the Revolution, which gave that confidence to our raw recruits against the 
famous veterans of Europe which carried our army triumphantly through 
the war. Six years more of untold sufferings, of freezing and starving 
camps, of marches over the snow by barefooted soldiers to heroic attack 
and splendid victory ; of despair with an unpaid army ; and of hope from 
the generous assistance of France ; and peace had come and independence 
triumphed. As the last soldier of the invading enemy embarks, Washing- 
ton, at the head of the patriot host, enters the city, receives the welcome 
and gratitude of its people, and in the tavern which faces us across the way, 
in silence more eloquent than speech, and with tears which choke the words, 
he bids farewell forever to his companions in arms. Such were the crowd- 
ing memories of the past suggested to Washington in 1789 by his approach 
to New York. But the future had none of the splendor of precedent and 
brilliance of promise which have since attended the inauguration of our 
Presidents. An untried scheme, adopted mainly because its administration 
was to be confided to him, was to be put in practice. He knew that he was 
to be met at every step of constitutional progress by factions temporarily 
hushed into unanimity by the terrific force of the tidal wave which was 
bearing him to the President’s seat, but fiercely hostile upon questions affect- 
ing every power of nationality and the existence of the federal government. 


EYES ONLY FOR THE GREAT COMMANDER. 


Washington was never dramatic, but on great occasions he not only rose 
to the full ideal of the event, he became himself the event. One hundred 
years ago to-day the procession of foreign ambassadors, of statesmen and 
generals, of civic societies and military companies, which escorted him, 
marched from Franklin Square to Pearl Street, through Pearl to Broad, 
and up Broad to this spot, but the people saw only Washington. As he 
stood upon the steps of the old Government Building here, the thought 
must have occurred to him that it was a cradle of liberty, and, as such, giv- 
ing a bright omen for the future. In these halls, in 1735, in the trial of 
John Zenger, had been established, for the first time in its history, the lib- 
erty of the press. Here the New York Assembly, in 1764, made the protest 
against the Stamp Act, and proposed the General Conference, which was the 
beginning of united colonial action. In this old State House, in 1765, the 
Stamp Act Congress, the first and the father of American Congresses, assem- 
bled and presented to the English government that vigorous protest which 
caused the repeal of the act, and checked the first step toward the usurpa- 
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tion which lost the American Colonies to the British Empire. Within these 
walls the Congress of the Confederation had commissioned its ambassadors 
abroad, and in ineffectual efforts at government had created the necessity 
for the concentration of federal authority now to be consummated. 

The first Congress of the United States gathered in this ancient temple 
of liberty greeted Washington, and accompanied him to the baleony. The 
famous men visible about him were Chancellor Livingston, Vice-President 
John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Governor Clinton, Roger Sherman 
Richard Henry Lee, General Knox, and Baron Steuben. But we believe 
that among the invisible host above him at this supreme moment of the cul- 
mination in permanent triumph of the thousands of years of struggle for self- 
government, were the spirits of the soldiers of the Revolution who had died 
that their country might enjoy this blessed day, and with them were the 
Barons of Runnymede and William the Silent, and Sidney, and Russell, 
and Cromwell, and Hampden, and the heroes and martyrs of liberty of 
every race and age. 

As he came forward, the multitude in the streets, in the windows, and on 
the roofs sent up such a rapturous shout that Washington sat down, over- 
come with emotion. As he slowly rose and his tall and majestic form again 
appeared, the people, deeply affected, in awed silence viewed the scene. 
The Chancellor solemnly read to him the oath of office, and Washington, 
repeating, said : “I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” Then 
he reverently bent low and kissed the Bible, uttering with profound emo- 
tion, “So help me, God.’ The Chancellor waved his robes, and shouted : 
“Tt is done. Long live George Washington, President of the United 
States !’’ ‘Long live George Washington, our first President !” was the 
answering cheer of the people, and from the belfries rang the bells, and 
from forts and ships thundered the cannon, echoing and repeating the ery 
with responding acclaim all over the land : “ Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States !” 


THE ABSOLUTE TRIUMPH OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The simple and imposing ceremony over, the inaugural read, the blessing 
of God prayerfully petitioned in old St. Paul’s, the festivities passed, and 
Washington stood alone. No one else could take the helm of state, and 
enthusiast and doubter alone trusted only him. The teachings and habits 
of the past had educated the people to faith in the independence of their 
States, and for the supreme authority of the new government there stood 


against the precedent of a century and the passions of the hour little besides 
the arguments of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in “The Federalist,’’ and the 
judgment of Washington. With the first attempt to exercise national 
power began the duel to the death between state sovereignty, claiming the 
right to nullify federal laws or to secede from the Union and the power of 
the republic to command the resources of the country, to enforce its authors 
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ity and protect its life. It was the beginning of the sixty years’ war for 
the Constitution and the nation. It seared consciences, degraded politics, 
destroyed parties, ruined statesmen, and retarded the advance and develop- 
ment of the country ; it sacrificed thousands of precious lives and squan- 
dered thousands of millions of money ; it desolated the fairest portion of 
the land and carried mourning into every home North and South ; but it 
ended at Appomattox in the absolute triumph of the republic. 

Posterity owes to Washington’s administration the policy and measures, 
the force and direction, which made possible this glorious result. In giving 
the organization of the Department of State and foreign relations to Jeffer- 
son, the Treasury to Hamilton, and the Supreme Court to Jay, he selected 
for his cabinet and called to his assistance the ablest and most eminent 
men of his time. Hamilton’s marvelous versatility and genius designed 
the armory and the weapons for the promotion of national power and great- 
ness, but Washington’s steady support carried them through. Parties erys- 
tallized, and party passions were intense, debates were intemperate, and the 
Union openly threatened and secretly plotted against, as the firm pressure 
of this mighty personality funded the debt and established credit, assumed 
the state debts incurred in the War of the Revolution and superseded the 
local by the national obligations, imposed duties upon imports and excise 
upon spirits, and created revenue and resources, organized a national bank- 
ing system for public needs and private business, and called out an army to 
put down by force of arms resistance to the federal laws imposing unpopu- 
lar taxes. Upon the plan marked out by the Constitution, this great archi- 
tect, with unfailing faith and unfaltering courage, builded the republic. 
He gave to the government the principles of action and sources of power 
which carried it successfully through the wars with Great Britain in 1812 
and Mexico in 1848, which enabled Jackson to defeat nullification, and re- 
eruited and equipped millions of men for Lincoln and justified and sustained 
his Proclamation of Emancipation. 

The French Revolution was the bloody reality of France and the night- 
mare of the civilized world. The tyranny of centuries culminated in fright- 
ful reprisals and reckless revenges. As parties rose to power and passed to 
the guillotine, the frenzy of the revolt against all authority reached every 
country and captured the imaginations and enthusiasm of millions in 
every land, who believed they saw that the madness of anarchy, the over- 
turning of all institutions, the confiscation and distribution of property, 
would end in a millennium for the masses and the universal brotherhood of 
man. Enthusiasm for France, our late ally, and the terrible commercial 
and industrial distress occasioned by the failure of the government under 
the Articles of Confederation, aroused an almost unanimous ery for the 
young republic, not yet sure of its own existence, to plunge into the vortex. 
The ablest and purest statesmen of the time bent to the storm, but Wash- 
ington was unmoved. He stood like the rock-ribbed coast of a continent 
between the surging billows of fanaticism and the child of his love. Order 
is heaven’s first law, and the mind of Washington was order. The Revolu- 
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tion defied God and derided the law. Washington devoutly reverenced the 
Deity and believed liberty impossible without law. He spoke to the sober 
judgment of the nation and made clear the danger. He saved the infant 
government from ruin, and expelled the French minister who had appealed 
from him to the people. The whole land, seeing safety only in his continu- 
ance in office, joined Jefferson in urging him to accept a second term. 
“ North and South,”’ pleaded the secretary, “ will hang together while they 
have you to hang to.” 


MANY ELEMENTS EMBODIED IN ONE MAN. 


No man ever stood for so much to his country and to mankind as George 
Washington. Hamilton, Jefferson and Adams, Madison and Jay, each rep- 
resented some of the elements which formed the Union. Washington 
embodied them all. They fell at times under popular disapproval, were 
burned in effigy, were stoned, but he, with unerring judgment, was always 
the leader of the people. Milton said of Cromwell, “that war made him 
great, peace greater.” The superiority of Washington’s character and 
genius were more conspicuous in the formation of our government and in 
putting it on indestructible foundations than in leading armies to victory 
and conquering the independence of his country. “The Union in any 
event,” is the central thought of his farewell address, and all the years of 
his grand life were devoted to its formation and preservation. He fought 
as a youth with Braddock and in the capture of Fort Du Quesne for the 
protection of the whole country. As commander-in-chief of the Continental 
army, his commission was from the Congress of the United Colonies. He 
inspired the movement for the republic, was the president and dominant 
spirit of the convention which framed its Constitution, and its President for 
eight years, and guided its course until satisfied that moving safely along 
the broad highway of time, it would be surely ascending toward the first 
place among the nations of the world, the asylum of the oppressed, the 
home of the free. 

Do his countrymen exaggerate his virtues? Listen to Guizot, the histo- 
rian of civilization : “ Washington did the two greatest things which in pol- 
itics it is permitted to man to attempt. He maintained by peace the inde- 
pendence of his country which he conquered by war. He founded a free 
government in the name of the principles of order and by reéstablishing 
their sway.”? Hear Lord Erskine the most famous of English advocates : 
“You are the only being for whom I have an awful reverence.” Remem- 
ber the tribute of Charles James Fox, the greatest parliamentary orator 
who ever swayed the British House of Commons : “ Illustrious man, before 
whom all borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance.” Contemplate the 
character of Lord Brougham, preéminent for two generations in every depart- 
ment of human activity and thought, and then impress upon the memories 
of your children his deliberate judgment: “Until time shall be no more 
will a test of the progress which our race has made in wisdom and virtuc 
be derived from the veneration paid to the immortal name of Washington.’ 
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Chatham, who, with Clive, conquered an empire in the East, died 
broken-hearted at the loss of the empire in the West, by follies which 
even his power and eloquence could not prevent. Pitt saw the vast crea- 
tions of his diplomacy shattered at Austerlitz, and fell murmuring : “My 
country ! how I leave my country!” Napoleon caused a noble tribute to 
Washington to be read at the head of his armies, but unable to rise to 
Washington’s greatness, witnessed the vast structure erected by conquest 
and cemented by blood, to minister to his own ambition and pride, crumble 
into fragments, and an exile and a prisoner he breathed his last babbling of 
battle-fields and carnage. Washington, with his finger upon his pulse, felt 
the presence of death, and calmly reviewing the past and forecasting the 
future, answered to the summons of the grim messenger, “ It is well,” and 
as his mighty soul ascended to God the land was deluged with tears and 
the world united in his eulogy. Blot out from the page of history the 
names of all the great actors of his time in the drama of nations, and pre- 
serve the name of Washington, and the century would be renowned. 


NO CLOUDS ABOVE AND NO CONVULSIONS BENEATH. 


We stand to-day upon the dividing line between the first and second cen- 
tury of constitutional government. There are no clouds overhead and no 
convulsions under our feet. We reverently return thanks to Almighty God 
for the past, and with confident and hopeful promise march upon sure 
ground toward the future. The simple facts of these hundred years para- 
lyze the imagination, and we contemplate the vast accumulations of the cen- 
tury with awe and pride. Our population has grown from four to sixty-five 
millions, its centre moving westward five hundred miles since 1789, is elo- 
quent with the founding of cities and the birth of States. New settle- 
ments, clearing the forests and subduing the prairies, and adding four mil- 
lions to the few thousands of farms which were the support of Washington’s 
republic, create one of the great granaries of the world, and open exhaust- 
less reservoirs of national wealth. 

The infant industries, which the first act of our first administration 
sought to encourage, now give remunerative employment to more people than 
inhabited the republic at the beginning of Washington’s presidency. The 
grand total of their annual output of seven thousand millions of dollars in 
value places the United States first among the manufacturing countries of 
the earth. One half the total mileage of all the railroads, and one quar- 
ter of all the telegraph lines of the world within our borders, testify to the 
volume, variety, and value of an internal commerce which makes these 
States, if need be, independent and self-supporting. These hundred years 
of development under favoring political conditions have brought the sum of 
our national wealth to a figure which has passed the results of a thousand 
years for the mother-land herself, otherwise the richest of modern empires. 

During this generation a civil war of unequaled magnitude caused the 
expenditure and loss of eight thousand millions of dollars, and killed six 
hundred thousand and permanently disabled over a million young men, 
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and yet the impetuous progress of the North and the marvelous industrial 
development of the new and free South have obliterated the evidences of 
destruction, and made the war a memory, and have stimulated production 
until our annual surplus nearly equals that of England, France, and Ger- 
many combined. The teeming millions of Asia till the patient soil and 
work the shuttle and loom as their fathers have done for ages ; modern 
Europe has felt the influence and received the benefit of the incalculable 
multiplication of force by inventive genius since the Napoleonic wars ; and 
yet, only 269 years after the little band of Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, our people, numbering less than one fifteenth of the inhabitants of 
the globe, do one third of its mining, one fourth of its manufacturing, one 
fifth of its agriculture, and own one sixth of its wealth. 

This realism of material prosperity, surpassing the wildest creations of 
the romancers who have astonished and delighted mankind, would be full 
of danger for the present and menace for the future, if the virtue, intelli- 
gence, and independence of the people were not equal to the wise regula- 
tion of its uses and the stern prevention of its abuses. But following the 
growth and power of the great factors, whose aggregation of capital made 
possible the tremendous pace of the settlement of our national domain, the 
building of our great cities and the opening of the lines of communication 
which have united our country and created our resources, have come na- 
tional and state legislation and supervision. Twenty millions, a vast major- 
ity of our people of intelligent age, acknowledging the authority of their 
several churches, 12,000,000 of children in the common schools, 345 univer- 
sities and colleges for the higher education of men and 200 for women, 450 
institutions of learning for science, law, medicine, and theology, are the 
despair of the scoffer and the demagogue, and the firm support of civiliza- 
tion and liberty. 


GERMINATING INFLUENCES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Steam and electricity have changed the commerce not only, they have 
revolutionized also the governments of the world. They have given to the 
press its power, and brought all races and nationalities into touch and sym- 
pathy. They have tested and are trying the strength of all systems to 
stand the strain and conform to the conditions which follow the germinating 
influences of American democracy. At the time of the inauguration of 
Washington, seven royal families ruled as many kingdoms in Italy, but six 
of them have seen their thrones overturned and their countries disappear 
from the map of Europe. Most of the kings, princes, dukes, and margraves 
of Germany, who reigned despotically, and sold their soldiers for foreign 
service, have passed into history and their heirs have neither prerogatives 
nor domain. Spain has gone through many violent changes and the per- 
manency of her present government seems to depend upon the feeble life of 
an infant prince. France, our ancient friend, with repeated and bloody 
revolutions, has tried the government of Bourbon and convention, of direc- 
tory and consulate, of empire and citizen king, of hereditary sovereign and 
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republic, of empire, and again republic. The Hapsburg and Hohenzollern, 
after convulsions which have rocked the foundations of their thrones, have 
been compelled to concede constitutions to their people and to divide with 
them the arbitrary power wielded so autocratically and brilliantly by Maria 
Theresa and Frederick the Great. The royal will of George the Third 
could crowd the American colonies into rebellion, and wage war upon them 
until they were lost to his kingdom, but the authority of the Crown has 
devolved upon ministers who hold office subject to the approval of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and the equal powers of the House of Lords have 
been vested in the Commons, leaving to the peers only the shadow of their 
ancient privileges. But to-day the American people, after all the dazzling 
developments of the century, are still happily living under the government 
of Washington. The Constitution during all that period has been amended 
only upon the lines laid down in the original instrument, and in conformity 
with the recorded opinions of the Fathers. The first great addition was the 
incorporation of a Bill of Rights, and the last the embedding into the Con- 
stitution of the immortal principle of the Declaration of Independence — 
of the equality of all men before the law. No crisis has been too perilous 
for its powers, no evolution too rapid for its adaptation, and no expansion 
beyond its easy grasp and administration. It has assimilated diverse 
nationalities with warring traditions, customs, conditions, and languages, 
imbued them with its spirit, and won their passionate loyalty and love 

The flower of the youth of the nations of Continental Europe are con- 
scripted from productive industries and drilling in camps. Vast armies 
stand in battle array along the frontiers, and a kaiser’s whim or a minister’s 
mistake may precipitate the most destructive war of modern times. Both 
monarchical and republican governments are seeking safety in the repression 
and suppression of opposition and criticism. The voleanic forces of demo- 
cratic aspiration and socialistic revolt are rapidly increasing and threaten 
peace and security. We turn from these gathering storms to the British 
Isles and find their people in the throes of a political crisis involving the 
form and substance of their government, and their statesmen far from con- 
fident that the enfranchised and unprepared masses will wisely use their 
power. 


THE SECOND CENTURY. 


But for us no army exhausts our resources nor consumes our youth. Our 
navy must needs increase in order that the protecting he may follow the 
expanding commerce which is to successfully compete in all the markets 
of the world. The sun of our destiny is still rising, and its rays illumine 
vast territories as yet unoccupied and undeveloped, and which are to be the 
happy homes of millions of people. The questions which affect the powers 
of government and the expansion or limitation of the authority of the fed- 
eral Constitution are so completely settled, and so unanimously approved, 
that our political divisions produce only the healthy antagonism of parties, 
which is so necessary for the preservation of liberty. Our institutions furnish 
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the full equipment of shield and spear for the battles of freedom, and abso- 
solute protection against every danger which threatens the welfare of the 
people will always be found in the intelligence which appreciates their 
value, and the courage and morality with which their powers are exercised. 
The spirit of Washington fills the executive office. Presidents may not rise 
to the full measure of his greatness, but they must not fall below his stand- 
ard of public duty and obligation. His life and character, conscientiously 
studied and thoroughly understood by coming generations, will be for them 
a liberal education for private life and public station, for citizenship and 
patriotism, for love and devotion to Union and Liberty. With their inspir- 
ing past and splendid present, the people of these United States, heirs of a 
hundred years marvelously rich in all which adds to the glory and great- 
ness of a nation, with an abiding trust in the stability and elasticity of their 


Constitution, and an abounding faith in themselves, hail the coming century 
with hope and joy. 

















BOSTON HYMN. 


_——~—— 


THE REIGN OF PEACE. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 206TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Fespruary 25, 1889. 


WE thank Thee, God, that now at last 
The better days have come, 

That bid discordant deeds be past, 
And warring words be dumb. 


With Faith’s sure vision we descry 
The universal reign 

Of peace, that gladdens earth and sky, 
Of peace that follows pain. 


The hearts that once were hot with hate 
Are warm with brotherhood, 

And man through every realm and state 
Moves upward toward the Good. 


Behold, it comes! The morning-glow 
That brightens to the day 

When mists and doubts of Ages slow 
Forever roll away ; 





When clashing creeds are merged in one, 
As rivers in the sea, 
Through love for Thy most stainless Son, 
Through love, O God, for Thee! 
Ricuarp E. Burton. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


FourRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1889. 
PRELUDE IV. 
NEW DUTIES OF THE NEW NORTH. 


THE usual great audience was present at Tremont Temple February 25, at Mr. 
Cook’s 206th Boston Monday Lecture. The Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb presided ; the 
Rey. S. L. B. Speare of Brooklyn, N. Y., offered prayer. The hymn sung, entitled 
‘*The Reign of Peace,’’ had been prepared especially for the occasion by Mr. 
Richard E. Burton, son of the late Rev. Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton of Hartford. 
Brief addresses were made by ex-President Cyrus Hamlin of Lexington, and by 
the Rev. Prof. Amaron, President of the French Protestant College of Springfield, 
Mass. 


FORTY-TWO AMERICAN STATES. 


Four new States have now so increased the weight of the 
North in the American republic that the nation is probably for- 
ever disenthralled from its Southern masters. [ Applause. ] 
With the quill of an eagle from the head waters of the Mis- 
souri, the President added his signature, February 22, to the 
bills admitting the two Dakotas, vast Montana, and Washing- 
ton. Our Pacific seaboard is now wholly organized. Under 
the shadows of Mount Shasta, a railway now carries the throb- 
bing life of the nation northward and southward between Puget 
Sound and the Golden Gate. The frontier is disappearing in 
the United States. Lawlessness ought to diminish immensely 
on this account. The enthusiasm of Webster was roused to a 
white heat by merely the fore-gleams of the day in which we 
live. You remember that he closed his Tth of March speech 
by predicting that ultimately States would be organized on the 
Pacific, although as late as 1824 he doubted whether States at 
that distance from the centre of the national government could 
be permanently retained as a portion of the Union. 
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His land was but a shelving strip, 

Black with the strife that made it free ; 
He lived to see its banners dip 

Their fringes in the western sea. 


O. W. Holmes. 


Speaking of the vast extent of our republic, Webster quoted, 
and we may repeat to-day with new emphasis, the famous words 
concerning the shield of Achilles : — ; 


Now, the vast shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll 
And beat the buckler’s verge and bound the whole. 
Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 


We now have forty-two States. Only seven Territories are 
left. The Mormon monster, with its two northern horns, Idaho 
and Wyoming, and its two southern horns, Arizona and New 
Mexico, yet assumes a defiant attitude beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Undoubtedly it would be somewhat unsafe to admit 
Idaho and Wyoming just at present, so thoroughly are the 
politics of those Territories permeated by influences proceeding 
from the polygamous priesthood in Utah. It would be more 
or less unsafe to admit immediately either Arizona or New 
Mexico, partly for similar reasons, and partly because New 
Mexico is almost exclusively under Jesuitical control. The 
Indian Territory and Alaska are in a condition far more healthy 
than Utah, or any of its neighbors through which it has thrust 
the roots of the gigantic cancer of the Latter-Day swindle. 
[Laughter.] But it cannot be long before the basin region 
will ask to be organized into States; it cannot be long before 
Texas, under the impulse of Northern immigration, may ask to 
be divided into three or four commonwealths. Nevertheless, in 
the time between the date of the admission of these four new 
States and the time when other States must come in to increase 
the Southern vote, the North will have grown. It is now ex- 
pected that the eight new senators who will represent the four 
new States in Congress will, a majority of them, be Republi- 
eans. The Democratic party, undoubtedly, has a fighting 
chance in Montana, perhaps in Washington. I have traveled 
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through those great Territories, and am attached to their vast 
plains, to their mighty rivers, to their colossal mountain ranges, 
and to their young, aspiring towns. They have an important 
future before them. One of the first great results of their 
admission to the Union will be to confirm the present Republi- 
can predominancy in national politics. [Applause.] 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CURRENT LAWLESSNESS. 


Professor Bryce, who occupies the chair of political economy 
and civil law in the University of Oxford, and is a prominent 
Liberal member of Parliament, and a supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone, is Alexis de Tocqueville’s successor and peer. He has 
written a book entitled “ The American Commonwealth,” which 
is undoubtedly the most important criticism that our institutions 
have received since De Tocqueville’s great work on “* Democracy 
in America.” Its tone is far more optimistic and genial than 
that which most foreigners have adopted concerning our land; but 
while its criticism is cautious, it is keen, while it is genial, it is 
searching. The severest criticisms of Professor Bryce on the 
American republic are summed up in his statements that it is 
hard to fix responsibility here, such is the subdivision of our 
power, such is the intricacy of our system of checks and balances ; 
and that, as it is hard to fix responsibility, lawlessness goes un- 
punished in little things. We live under a government of pub- 
lic opinion, and there are two difficulties in such a government: 
first, to ascertain what public opinion is; and, next, to fix 
responsibility when things go wrong. Professor Bryce over 
and over in his book contrasts on these points European, and 
especially English institutions, with our own. He says that the 
best political institutions of the Old World are formed on the 
principle of concentrating power, in order that it may be easy 
to fix responsibility; but that we balance the Senate against 
the President, and the House against both, and the national 
against state government, and state against municipal. We 
divide and subdivide power so that tyranny cannot spring up 
anywhere. This great object of our fathers has been attained. 
Professor Bryce praises us for all this, but he regards it as the 
chief fault of American institutions that we, who can make laws 
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easily, administer them laxly; that in little things we are too 
good-natured concerning infractions of the law; and that we are 
likely to continue to be so until arrangements are made by 
which responsibility can be fixed for lawlessness in municipal, 
state, and national affairs. 

From this time on for some years responsibility for lawless- 
ness in national affairs, North and South, will be fixed on the 
Republican party. This situation results from the effect which 
the admission of four new Northern States has produced in the 
political balance of the Union. 

For more than a third of a century it was the custom, as you 
remember, not to admit a new Northern State without at the 
same time admitting a new Southern State, or to admit such 
States in rotation, so as to keep up the balance of power. The 
South was checkmated indeed by the census of 1860. The 
civil war thoroughly repressed, but did not terminate its efforts 
to secure national domination. While secession has been put 
down, nullification has not been. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments are yet practically dead letters for seven millions 
of American citizens in the Southern States, whose only crime 
is that they are colored or Republicans. But now that the 
North has received an accession of four new States, now that 
eight new senators are to go into the upper House of Congress, 
with new congressmen in the lower House, now that the last 
presidential election has given to the Republican party both the 
presidency and the control of the two Houses of Congress, I 
hold that if seven millions of citizens continue to be politically 
disfranchised in the South; if Mormonism continues to trample 
on national law and hold in terror of life a large loyal American 
population in the basin region of the West; if in the interstate 
liquor traffic the whiskey syndicates of the land trample on 
righteous regulations ; if, in short, we are not able to execute 
the national enactments now on the statute books, the responsi- 
bility may be righteously fixed on the party that has the power, 
and ought to have the will, to execute the laws. [Loud ap- 
plause. | 
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THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 

Our worst lawlessness, however, is not found on the frontier, 
nor in the Southern States, but in misgoverned great cities. 

Four States are soon to vote on constitutional prohibition. 
Do you say that the sovereignty of the saloon in municipal poli- 
tics cannot be overthrown? Do you fear that it is impossible 
to eradicate the chief industrial and political mischief of the 
land, because there is not virtue enough left in politicians to 
risk their chances of defeat with the whiskey rings against 
them? With the great accession of power which the Republi- 
can party has now received, it might venture a little more in 
some of its state organizations than it ever has ventured yet. 
Of course the chief object of life of any party in power is to 
remain in power ; but, now that four new States have been ad- 
mitted to the Union, it may be that the Republican party might 
retain its seat in the national saddle, even if it should lose the 
vote of New York state. You can call on the Republican 
party to venture a little more in the name of arithmetic now 
than you have ever called on it to do in times gone by, or at 
least in any time since the civil war. The margin between the 
two great national parties has been so close that whichever party 
could obtain the whiskey vote, and wheedle the temperance vote 
into a little submissiveness or, possibly, support, secured that 
margin, and so secured the election¥ and so arithmetical poli- 
ticians have very closely calculated the cost of offending the 
whiskey syndicate. With its enlarged majority, however, it is 
time for the Republican party, which has been not absolutely 
prostrate like the serpent in Eden, but on its hands and knees 
before the whiskey rings, to rise at least from its hands, and, re- 
maining on its knees, consider what God may send it of wisdom 
while in that attitude. [Loud laughter and applause.] 

A little more erectness and the posture of prayer are not an 
improper attitude concerning our chief national peril, now doing 
more harm than slavery ever did before the war, and with more 
money behind it than slavery ever had, and as likely to bring 
corruption into politics as slavery ever was. When the whole 
North of 1860 was aroused, slavery disappeared. When it is 
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seen that the stars in their courses are fighting against the 
gigantic iniquity of the liquor traffic ; when it is known that 
God behind the stars is moving them in such a way that it may 
be said He has turned prohibitionist, as it was said in reverence 
that He had turned abolitionist, we shall lock hands with Him, 
and adopt Seneca’s maxim, Dewm sequi, Follow God, as the 
supreme guide in politics, and let Him take care of the conse- 
quences. [ Applause. ] 


LAW AND ORDER LEAGUES, 


In this city last week you had a national convention of the 
Law and Order Leagues. What is the object of these organiza- 
tions? To execute all the restrictive features of our present 
laws concerning the liquor traffic. Pass constitutional prohibi- 
tion in this State, or in New Hampshire, or Pennsylvania, or 
Nebraska ; put your Law and Order Leagues, which are now 
organized in every State of the Union, into the field to support 
what will then be the restrictive features of the law, and why 
may you not, with this upper millstone of constitutional prohi- 
bition, and this nether millstone of the Law and Order Leagues, 
and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, grind to 
powder between the two any party that will not execute the 
laws? [Applause. ] 

After much travel in Kansas and Iowa, I am convinced that 
constitutional prohibition is a great success in those common- 
wealths. It is true liquor is sold in the large cities of Maine 
very freely, but there is no legalized dramshop in the whole 
State. That is an immense gain. The venerable Neal Dow 
says that only a slight technical change is needed in the law of 
Maine to enable the reigning political party, there to bring to jus- 
tice violators of the constitution. Time-serving politicians fight 
off the little change that he would introduce; but he thinks it is 
the fault of the loop-hole in the enactment, rather than the fault 
of the heart of the people, that the law is not as well executed 
in Maine as it is in Kansas or Iowa. I am told over and over in 
Kansas and Iowa that prohibition there is as well executed as 
the law against theft. I see no evidence to support a contrary 
opinion. I talk with professors of the schools, with preachers, 
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with teachers, with merchants, with young men, and the middle- 
aged and the aged, with the leaders of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the testimony is universal that the 
liquor traffic has been driven out of Topeka, for instance, the 
capital of Kansas, the geographical centre of the American 
Union. This has been done by the activity of the Republican 
party very largely, without any special assistance from Law and 
Order Leagues. 

It is a great glory to the Law and Order Leagues that they 
have done so much to execute law. It is a great shame to the 
reigning political parties that there is any need of Law and 
Order Leagues at all. [Applause.] That young hero, John B. 
Finch, used to say he would never give a penny to support a 
Law and Order League, for it was the business of the reigning 
political party to execute the law. Now, I will not go quite as 
far as that, for the reigning political party sometimes needs a 
good deal of encouragement. [Laughter.] 

Canada has had Law and Order Leagues, but has now very 
largely outgrown the necessity for them. The Queen’s counsel, 
Mr. MacLaren, on this platform, in my hearing, last week, told 
an audience that the amount of liquor consumed in the Domin- 
ion amounts to only two and three quarters gallons per head. 
It amounts to thirteen gallons per head in this republic, and 
thirty-one gallons per head in the British Isles. We have im- 
proved our condition as compared with that of the mother 
country ; we have not improved it as compared with that of the 
Dominion north of us. There is almost nothing for the Law 
and Order Leagues in Toronto to do. They have broadened 
their sphere, and now help to execute the laws against the 
gambling dens and the brothels. And would God we could 
broaden our liberal leagues to that extent, for we shall never 
understand the infamy of the liquor traffic till we regard it as 
only one head of a monster, of which the other two heads are 
the gambling dens and the brothels! This is the roaring mon- 
ster that goes about seeking whom he may devour, and whom 
you purpose to license, throwing away $10 for every one you 
gain. [Loud applause. ] 

The American Law and Order Leagues are now like a 
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banyan tree, the mother trunk in Boston and the boughs thrown 
down into every State of the Union all the way to the Pacific. 

Twenty-five States and Territories have passed laws requiring 
compulsory instruction in scientific temperance. This vast 
reform has been brought about chiefly by the activity of that 
noble lady who addressed you not long since from this platform, 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, whom may God bless. [Applause.] The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, whether favoring the 
third party or the Republican party, will work with its entire 
power for the passing of constitutional prohibition anywhere in 
its non-partisan shape. [Applause. | 

If Heaven favors us, we, by and by, shall be united in the 
church at the level which the Methodists and the Presbyterians 
have already attained, and shall say, not only that the liquor 
traffic can never be legalized without sin, but that no rumseller 
shall be a member of the church. [Applause.] And when 
once we have lifted all the churches and all the religious jour- 
nals to the level attained by two great religious denominations, 
it will not be long before secular journalism and average politics 
will assume a new tone. Under your Law and Order Leagues 
you have driven every rumseller out of Somerville yonder, a 
city of very respectable size. Under your Law and Order Leagues, 
and the combination of citizens of distinguished position, many 
of them great educators, not politicians at all, you have driven 
the very last legalized rumseller out of Cambridge, my univer- 
sity town yonder on the banks of the Charles. [Applause. ] 
What has been done in these cities can be done ultimately in 
the State and nation. Constitutional prohibition has been sub- 
mitted to the people by Republican votes ; and if it is defeated 
it will be defeated by Republican votes, and in the present atti- 
tude of state and national politics, Republicans will be held 
responsible. [ Applause. ] 

The new North can never perform its new duties unless it 
puts forth new efforts in its oldest centres. God save the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts! [Applause. ] 
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LECTURE IV. 


PAPAL AND AMERICAN PLANS IN CONFLICT. 


THE POPE’S LETTER TO JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


OnE week ago last Sunday, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and 
gentlemen, there was read in many of the foremost Catholic 
churches a letter from Pope Leo XIIL, assailing the historic, 
tested, absolutely priceless American common school system. 
A letter from the Pope is not a light matter to Catholics. After 
the Emancipation Proclamation had been issued by President 
Lincoln, Pius LX. wrote a letter to Jefferson Davis, announcing 
that an embassy sent from the rebel States had been courteously 
received at Rome, and that it was the Pope’s desire that friendly 
relations should be perfected between the papacy and the 
Southern Confederacy. ‘Since the publication of that letter,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, “ a great number of Catholics have deserted 
their banners and turned traitors ; very few comparatively have 
remained true to their oath of fealty.” In one of the last days 
of his life Abraham Lincoln wrote a letter containing these 
words: “ The Jesuits are so expert in their deeds of blood that 
Henry IV. said it was impossible to escape them, and he be- 
came their victim, though he did all he could to protect himself. 
My escape from their hands is more than a miracle, since the 
letter of the Pope to Jefferson Davis has sharpened a million of 
daggers.” It is the fashion in certain quarters to doubt whether 
Mr. Lincoln was made really uneasy by Jesuit plots, but it is 
the fashion in certain other quarters to assert that a Jesuit plot 
brought about his assassination. Without justifying either side 
in this contention, I have no doubt that the Pope’s letter to 
Jefferson Davis actually did cause disloyalty on the part of 
many a Union soldier, who without that letter would have been 
loyal, and that the President was not extravagant when he said 
that this letter of the Pope had sharpened a million daggers. 
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If such was the effect of a letter of the Pope only indirectly 
touching our great national contest, what is to be the effect of 
instructions from the Pope intended to destroy the whole system 
of American public schools ? 

If Americans are loyal to their common school system, it is 
high time that they should understand that they are at war with 
the Papacy. [Applause.] We are, I hope, sure of coming out 
of this conflict successfully. But it is probably to be a severe 
conflict, and so I am determined for one to go into it cautiously, 
and on principles that need not be abandoned, no matter how 
thick fall the sword blades of discussion. I wish to take an 
historic position, a judicial position, one containing not the 
slightest trace of eccentricity ; a position that will-work well 
both ways, and will bear all the tests of experience. 

Senator Edmunds asks you to carry through Congress a 
resolve sending down to the Commonwealths of this Union an 
amendment providing for three things : — 

First, that there shall never be a sectarian division of public 
funds in favor of any denominational school by municipal, state, 
or national authority. 

Second, that there shall be no state establishment of religion 
in any State. 

Third, that nothing in these provisions shall be so construed 
as to forbid the use of the Bible in the common schools. [Ap- 
plause. 


JUDGE BARRETT ON THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Judge Barrett in Wisconsin has formally decided that the 
use of the Bible in the public schools, under the constitution of 
Wisconsin, is not sectarian. That constitution forbids all sec- 
tarian instruction in public schools. It is as strong on that 
point as any constitution in the whole list of our state funda- 
mental laws. It is, indeed, exceedingly explicit in ruling out 
sectarian instruction. The first time this question has been 
brought to a legal decision, the result has been to justify the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate and the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, to justify Senator Edmunds, to justify the im- 
mense majority of the Senate, lacking only two votes of two 
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thirds, in the proposition that the use of the Bible in common 
schools cannot be construed to be a sectarian form of instruc- 
tion. 

No court has ever yet held, that I am aware of, that it is unconstitutional 
to read the Bible in the public schools. The Supreme Court of Ohio have 
held it may be excluded from the public schools by the trustees and boards 
of education, but not by the courts ; while in Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Iowa, under constitutional provisions similar to our own, the courts sustain 
the trustees and school committees in adopting it as a book in every way 
suitable and proper to be read on the opening of the schools of each day. 
(Decision of Judge John R. Bennett, in the case of Weiss et al. vs. The 
School Board of Edgerton, Wisconsin, November 19, 1888. See the valuable 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Bible in Schools,” F. W. Coon, printer, Edgerton, 
Wis., 1889.) 

Now, I stand on Judge Barrett’s Wisconsin decision ; I stand 
on the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and of the House ; | 
am defending Senator Edmunds’s proposals; I hold that the 
positions presented here are historic, moderate, and judicial, if 
you please, for they are certainly supported by judicial author- 
ity. Let us insist on all three of them. Two of them I seriously 
expect to see ultimately embodied in a national amendment, 
and my fervent prayer is that the third, that the Bible shall not 
be excluded, may also come into that amendment. [ Applause. ] 

A committee representing the Boston Committee of One 
Hundred, whose record is so glorious in recent Boston politics, 
went last week to Washington and had a full hearing before 
the Educational Committee of which Senator Blair is chairman. 
I am told by the honored secretary of the Boston Committee of 
One Hundred that the hearing was reinforced by important 
speeches by gentlemen from New York and Philadelphia, and 
that the whole tide of sentiment at the hearing was in favor of 
the two propositions which the Committee of One Hundred em- 
phasized, namely, that there shall be no state establishment of 
religion, and no sectarian division of the school funds. The 
Boston Committee of One Hundred is made up of so many vari- 
ous theological elements that it did not present the third point 
which is in the Edmunds resolve; but it is in the proposed Blair 
amendment, and according to the judgment of experts who at- 
tended this hearing, is likely to be insisted on just as thoroughly 
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as the other two. So this is the three-sided reform we want: 
No established church; no sectarian division of the school 
fund ; the Bible not excluded from the common schools. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The Pope opposes, of course, the first and the second of these 
propositions ; and the secularists oppose the third. 

In a journal published in central Massachusetts I read lately 
this sentence: ** The state has no right to teach theistic theories 
of the universe to the materialistic Spencerian’s child.” That 
is to say, if there is any child whose father is a materialistic 
Spencerian, the state must lower the level of its instruction for 
all children to the level of that benighted child’s soul. [Laugh- 
ter.] There must be nothing said in the public schools incon- 
sistent with the belief of a materialistic Spencerian. If there 
were a Buddhist’s child in the school, I suppose this fanciful 
theory of the relations of church and state would require that 
we should lower the instruction in such a way that nothing 
should be taught inconsistent with the faith of a Buddhist; and 
so with a Mohammedan, and so with a Mormon. 

It is the most atrocious nonsense to hold such theories of 
church and state as make the rights of the minority the wrongs 
of the majority. [Loud applause.] I am for a conscience 
clause, such as Iowa has. The Bible shall not be excluded from 
the schools, the Iowa law says, but no child shall be forced to 
attend a service to which his parents object. With that clause 
in, I see no reason for following the advice of our eccentric 
secularists as to the materialistic Spencerian child. Profoundly 
important was Professor Hitchcock’s remark that the Romanist 
bugles which sound ahead of us are not more dangerous than 
the secularistic bugles which sound behind us. As we go into 
this conflict with Romanism in the front, we must expect to be 
stabbed in the back by nearly every secular journal in the land. 
A purely secular basis for the common schools, the Bible ex- 
cluded ; that is what many unduly timid evangelical teachers 
want for sake of peace. 
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IS A COMPROMISE WITH THE CLERICAL PARTY POSSIBLE? 

My central question on this occasion is, not whether we can 
make a compromise with the secularists, for that I have already 
discussed ; but, Can we make a compromise with the clerical 
party and remain faithful to educational interests of transcend- 
ent importance to American society? Is a compromise in 
America between the republic and the Roman Catholic clerical 
party advisable? Before you ask whether it is advisable, you 
should ask whether it is possible. 

It is impossible to effect a compromise on the school question 
with the clerical party, for that party is a unit, the head of it is 
the Pope, the Pope is infallible, and the Pope has declared his 
opinion. [ Applause. ] 

American public sentiment rests at the present hour in a false 
security, in hope of making such an arrangement with Catholics 
as will save our American public schools. We are a powerful 
republic, we know that the Roman Catholic population numbers 
only about eight millions, and we have confidence that when it 
is necessary for us to rise and put things to rights, we shall have 
the strength to do it. Make a broad distinction between Ro- 
manism as a polity and Catholicism as a religion. Make a 
broad distinction between the Roman laity and the clerical party. 
My question is not whether a compromise is possible between the 
American republic and the enlightened Roman Catholic voters 
of the land. The voters will themselves decide that question, 
and I hope will do it with freedom from foreign dictation. 
Whether it be possible for a compromise to be carried out ad- 
vantageously with the clerical party is a narrower but a most 
important inquiry. 


PROGRAMME OF THE CLERICAL PARTY. 


What is the programme of the clerical party ? 

1. Parochial schools are to be established, wherever a parish 
has financial strength to do it. 

2. Politicians are to be threatened with the opposition of the 
Catholic vote if they do not favor a division of the school funds. 

3. Catholic voters who disobey priestly directions on this 
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point will be threatened with a withdrawal of the sacraments 
and favor of their church. 

We have not yet quite reached this stage, but Bishop Gilmour 
of Cleveland, in his Lental Pastoral of 1873, did distinctly ask 
his flock to refuse their votes to all political candidates who 
would not give a pledge to assist in a division of the school 
funds. How long it will be before that portion of the pro- 
gramme will be thrust to the front 1 know not, but the earlier 
portions are already public. Parochial schools are opening 
across the whole breadth of the land. More than half a million 
Catholic children are now in them ; and very soon you will find 
the bishops and the priests everywhere advising their flocks to 
refuse their votes utterly to all who will not vote for a division 
of the school funds. That will bring into the conflict enormous 
political forces, and in closely contested elections in cities, in 
states, and even in the nation, politicians who want office, and 
who care more for votes than for souls, will be immensely in- 
fluenced. What will follow ? 

4. The next step in the programme, when political power has 
become divided enough to justify such a proceeding, will be 
that many Catholics will refuse to pay taxes for public schools. 
That is threatened by Catholic journals everywhere. I have 
many authorities lying here, which I cannot now take time to 
read, and which justify the assertion that the clerical party is 
instructing, or preparing to instruct, the Roman Catholic laity 
to resist the payment of taxes for public schools. By and by, 
when a million Catholic children are in parochial schools, the 
demand will look more reasonable than it does now. What 
will come next ? 

5. As has already been predicted, the property of Catholics 
who refuse to pay for the support of public schools will be at- 
tached, and under a levy sold at auction to pay taxes. I do not 
greatly envy the man who buys such property. I do not sup- 
pose that there will be reénacted here such scenes as Ireland 
has been distressed and disgraced by again and again, but the 
buyers of such Catholic property, sold at auction, are not likely 
to be let alone by the more disorderly elements in the Catholic 
population of our great cities. Such buyers are likely to be 
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subjected to insult, officers of the law may very likely be resisted 
in a scandalous way, riots and bloodshed may possibly occur in 
many places. 

6. Who can put down this disorder? The Catholic Church, 
as represented by the clerical party, might make much use of 
its opportunity, if disorder arises. When this disorder springs 
up, what will the Catholic clerical party say? We only can 
put it down. We have such authority that when the New York 
mobs occurred in the civil war, a Catholic Irish bishop was held 
responsible for them largely, and told that if he did not exert 
his influence to repress them, public penalty would fall upon 
him. His advice quelled the mob in New York far more than 
federal bayonets. The Catholic Chureh will tell you by and 
by, as it has said over and over to the public authorities in 
Europe, that it alone can keep the peace, but that if it is to 
keep the peace you must let the church have its way, you must 
divide the school funds, and then the clerical party will put 
down riot. And for the sake of peace, many weak-kneed Prot- 
estants, and many yet more weak-kneed politicians, will favor 
such change. 

7. A full and final execution of the programme, if the pre- 
vious steps are successful, will include an effort to unite state 
and church, and make the Roman Catholic religion that of the 
state. If the church is sufficiently powerful there will be no 
toleration for any other faith. 

For one, I do not expect to see this last portion of the pro- 
gramme ever entered upon, because explosions would occur, 
undoubtedly, in this republic, such as have occurred in Mexico 
and in the valorous Argentine Republic, throwing off papal 
domination of this kind, even if the Catholic faith were not 
thrown off. Mexico is Catholic, not Romanist. The Argentine 
Republic has established the Catholic religion, but it is not 
Romanist ; it does not allow the domination of Catholics in 
politics. We certainly shall not sink lower than the level of 
Mexico, or of the Argentine Republic. But we may be led on 
and on, until, Catholic property being seized for taxes, riot will 
be raised, and then for the sake of peace we may make large 
but vain concessions. 
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This entire programme is already laid down in the official 
utterances of a so-called infallible Pope, and especially in the 
latest papal Syllabus. 

At this point I beg leave to recommend to public attention a 
book, now almost forgotten, ‘“‘ Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion,” by Mr. Gladstone. The American edition, published 
by the Harpers in 1877, contains Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
pamphlets on Vaticanism, and what is now of more importance, 
it contains the Latin text of the famous Syllabus, with the Eng- 
lish translation, side by side, and a detailed history of the Vati- 
‘an Council by Professor Schaff of New York. That book is 
the best single volume I have in a large collection of authorities 
on this whole blazing theme. 

It is of no consequence what any inferior Catholic authority 
says, after the Pope has spoken. The Syllabus is of such funda- 
mental importance that it ought to be posted in public places. 
It ought to be studied by the people. It is kept out of the 
journals largely, under the pretext that it is antiquated. It is 
an authority. It is what is directing the activity of the most 
powerful ecclesiastical organization known to history. It is the 
keen sword lifted for the complete destruction of our American 
common schools. 


PAPAL SYLLABUS OF ERRORS. 


The programme of the Roman Catholic clerical party is au- 
thoritatively set forth in the following famous propositions of 
the “ Papal Syllabus of Errors.” 


It is an error to hold that the entire direction of public schools, in 
which the youth of Christian states are educated, except (to a certain 
extent) in the case of Episcopal seminaries, may and must appertain 
to the civil power, and belong to it so far that no other authority 
whatsoever shall be recognized as having any right to interfere in the 
discipline of the schools, the arrangement of the studies, the taking of 
degrees, or the choice and approval of the teachers. 

It is an error to hold that the best theory of civil society requires 
that popular schools open to the children of all classes, and generally, 
all public institutes intended for instruction in letters and philosophy, 
and for conducting the education of the young, should be freed from 
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all ecclesiastical authority, government, and interference, and should 
be fully subjected to the civil and political power in conformity with 
the will of rulers and the prevalent opinions of the age. 

It is an error to hold that this system of instructing youth, which 
consists in separating it from the Catholic faith and from the power 
of the church, and in teaching exclusively, or at least primarily, the 
knowledge of natural things and the earthly ends of social life alone, 
may be approved by Catholics. 

It is an error to hold that kings and princes are not only exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the church, but are superior to the chureh in 
litigated questions of jurisdiction. 

It is an error to hold that the church ought to be separated from 
the state and the state from the church. 

From the Papal Syllabus of Errors, articles 45, 47, 48, 54, and 55. 

That is the deliverance with which your school system is in 
conflict, and will continue to be in conflict until either American 
ideas triumph, by the exclusion of the ultramontane party from 
power in educational affairs in this republic, or until the clerical 
programme is carried out, very probably in the form which I 
have just outlined. 

A compromise with the Papal Syllabus is impossible for 


Americans. No such compromise is possible that does not in- . 


volve the complete destruction of our historic American common 
school system. 

In Europe a compromise has been effected by a combination 
of secular and religious instruction. The secular instruction is 
given in common, the religious instruction separately, by the 
different state churches in Germany. You ask why the same 
thing cannot be done here. One reason is that we have no 
state churches, we never shall have state churches, and the 
Prussian plan is adapted only toa state church system. To 
subdivide religious instruction in our schools, to give now the 
Romanist and now the Protestant authority to teach the chil- 
dren the catechism, would be to introduce fashions wholly con- 
trary to the spirit of American institutions ; it would be to 
unite church and state, practically, to make the state responsi- 
ble for two establishments of religion in conflict with each 
other. It is the judgment of many experts that such a plan 
would be unconstitutional. The authority of President Eliot, 
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of Harvard University, is quoted in favor of this plan, but he 
stands almost alone. 

Can there not be a conference of Roman Catholie and Prot- 
estant authorities to arrange a basis for a settlement of the 
school question? How can the clerical party compromise any 
of the positions of the Syllabus? Of what service would a con- 
ference be? To the last line, syllable, and letter, the clerical 
party are governed by that Syllabus. They cannot give up a 
hair’s breadth of it, but the Syllabus cannot be executed without 
the destruction of the American common school system. Pro- 
fessor Fisher of Yale College has said that since the deliverance 
of that great council which pronounced the Pope infallible, 
nearly all schemes for an alliance between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics have become less feasible than they once were. 
He thinks it is almost impossible now to arrange for a union of 
old Catholic and Roman Catholic activities in connection with 
education, and still less for a union of Protestant and Romanist 
authorities. Professor Hodge of Princeton, and a writer in a 
recent number of a Massachusetts review, and several other 
authorities that I respect, are advising a conference of Catholics 
and Protestants. It would amount to nothing. The clerical 
party has foregone conclusions. Nowhere has any such confer- 
ence amounted to anything. 


IMPOLICY OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


Ontario has separate schools, you say, and she maintains 
them all by public taxes. That is very true, and so much the 
worse for Ontario. Do you know what the conditions of the 
Separate Schools Act in Ontario are? Five Roman Catholics 
can petition for a separate school, and then all Roman Catholics 
within three miles of the centre to which that petition is pre- 
sented must send their children to the parochial school. Taxes 
are levied for the support of it. Protestant teachers are ex- 
amined for the public schools in Ontario; Roman Catholic 
brothers and nuns are received as teachers without examination. 
Protestant school-books in Ontario are selected by a board of 
education ; Catholic text-books are not, and can be packed with 
treason, as they sometimes are. The public schools in Ontario 
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have a Scripture reading book, of which a copy lies on the desk 
here, a most admirably arranged volume, made up under the 
advice of a distinguished committee. This book has been re- 
vised over and over, and it suits Protestants very well. The 
Catholics will have nothing to do with it. In Ontario the pub- 
lic schools are inspected ; the Roman Catholic schools are not. 
There is a secret ballot for teachers for public schools under the 
Australian system, but the clerical party requires Roman 
Catholics to vote by signatures, and so the priests know exactly 
how their parishioners stand, and can terrorize them if neces- 
sary. These are the advantages that Roman Catholics obtain 
in Ontario under the Separate Schools Act. 

What has happened lately in the Dominion north of us? The 
Jesuits were expelled from Canada when she came under Eng- 
lish rule. There were certain public lands held by Jesuit 
organizations, and now, more than one hundred years after that 
event, the Jesuits of Quebec, a city not far from Boston as the 
crow flies, have been demanding of the Quebec Parliament in- 
demnification. Sir John McDonald could not retain his seat 
for an hour if he were to offend the Jesuit party in politics in 
Quebec province. The result has been he has yielded, and 
nearly half a million dollars have been given over to the Jesuit 
organization, now recognized by law, to indemnify the Jesuit 
order for losses at the time of the British settlement. Two 
weeks ago this occurred, and since then nearly every Protestant 
pulpit in the Dominion has been thundering against this truck- 
ling to the Jesuits of Quebee province. Protestant schools in 
Quebec are subjected to such injustice, public funds that should 
go to them are in such nefarious ways diverted from their legal 
use, that Protestant schools are dying out of the city of Quebec. 
They have no rights that the Jesuit party seems inclined to re- 
spect. Much business is going to Montreal away from Quebec, 
because of the interferences of the Jesuit party with the activity 
of Protestants, and the unjust taxes put upon the Protestant 
population, and the general domination of Ultramontanism. 
Certain Protestant speakers have been saying, so the journals 
tell us, that one of the deepest reasons for the annexation of 
Protestant Canada to the United States is that it may escape 
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the domination of Jesuit Lower Canada. We know what Que- 
bee province is in contrast with New England, and with On- 
tario, and what Quebec is she has been made chiefly by Roman 
Catholic manipulation. Where Protestants are strong, as in 
Ontario province, the Roman Catholics obtain more than their 
share of the public funds; they have privileges that Protestants 
do not possess; and where they are in authority, or in a large 
majority, as in Quebee province, Protestants are subjected to 
religious persecution. We could not adopt the plan of separate 
schools without giving up that glorious American system which 
has made Americans of us all; which takes in Italians, Ger- 
mans, Irishmen, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and turns them all 
out Americans. 


MGR. CAPEL’s PREDICTION IN 1884. 


Mgr. Capel, a legate of the Pope, who visited this country in 
1884, was asked in New York city, in an interview, “ Whom 
must the Roman Catholic layman obey, if the state should 
command him to do one thing and the church command him to 
do another?” This legate of the Pope replied: ‘* He must obey 
the church of course... . I am making a careful study of 
your whole school system. There is going to be a fight. There 
are a good many Catholics in this country — 8,000,000 some- 
body says. Your public school system is inadequate for them, 
and they are going to leave it. Suppose that the church sends 
out an authoritative command to the Catholics to open schools 
in every parish, and support them and send all Catholic children 
to them. It can be done by the utterance of a word, sharp as 
the click of a trigger. That command will be obeyed. New 
schools will spring up everywhere. What will be the result of 
that? A fight. It will be at least the warlike condition ; a 
million or two of voting, tax-paying citizens warlike toward the 
government.” (Document XX. of the Evangelical Alliance 
of the United States, the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, Secretary, 
New York.) In such a conflict may God be with us as he was 
with our fathers! [Applause. ] 
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CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 
CHAPTER XII. 


CurFEw was not able to visit Mr. Bell in consequence of an attack of ill- 
ness which, at one point, seemed to threaten serious consequences. For 
three weeks Curfew was confined to his room, and for three weeks more he 
was only able to stroll about the garden or take easy walks around the 
meadow which lay behind his father’s house. By some of his friends, 
notably Mrs. Oldbody, Curfew’s illness was regarded as a judgment “as 
plain as plain can be,” for his treatment of “dear, good Mr. Bruce,” who 
had, she thought, shown a most forgiving spirit by expressing the hope that 
if Curfew did get better he would be wise enough not to make a compan- 
ion of that most fantastical person, Mr. Boston Bell. Mrs. Oldbody had 
talked the whole matter over with the Kennedys, and had been shocked by 
the way in which Janet Kennedy had taken up Curfew’s case. 

“* My dear Janet,” said Mrs. Oldbody, “ it will do good in one way.”’ 

“ What will, Mrs. Oldbody ? ” 

“ Curfew’s illness, dear, don’t you see ?” 

* What good will it do?” 

‘‘Why, people will begin to see that, after all, there is such a thing as 
Providence. How people can deny it I really cannot understand. But 
now we see it, and I only hope Curfew himself will see it.” 

“Tut, tut, Mrs. Oldbody,” said Janet, “ you cannot open your mouth with- 
out talking nonsense. I wish people would not make such fools of them- 
selves in trying to take care of the Almighty. He can take care of him- 
self without our meddling and peddling.” 

“ But, my dear Janet,” said Mrs. Oldbody, ‘I am sure you believe in 
Providence? Now don’t say the contrary. Don’t go against your reli- 
gion.” 

“’Deed, Mrs. Oldbody,” said Janet, “it’s very little religion I can lay 
any honest claim to, and I begin to think the less the better.” 

“ The less the better, child ? ” 

“ Aye, the less the better ; at any rate, the less the better, of a certain 
kind. The most people’s religion that I know anything about is all fudge 
and nonsense, for they will swallow any amount of superstition, and help to 
support any number of priests, provided they can cackle and gossip and 
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backbite, and twaddle, between Sunday and Sunday ; and I may tell you, 
Mrs. Oldbody, without meaning any disrespect, that I am not able to make 
you an exception to the number.” 

Mrs. Oldbody might have resented this candid criticism or have been 
dissolved in tears had not Mr. Kennedy come into the room in a state of 
excitement, saying, — 

“ Not fewer than seventeen crowed simultaneously, Janet.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” Janet simply replied. 

“ And I tell you what, Janet,” her brother continued, ‘‘I must have a 
clock for the bantam house, for it will enable me to ascertain the precise 
duration of every crowing, and enable me further to compile a statistical 
table by which ’’ — 

“ Away wi’ ye,” said Janet, “and just compile to your heart’s content.” 

When Mr. Kennedy caught full sight of Mrs. Oldbody, he saw tears in 
that venerable lady’s eyes. 

“You have not lost any one, I hope ?”’ said he. 

‘TI have lost everything,’ Mrs. Oldbody pathetically observed, “if I 
have lost my religion ” — 

“That ’s another,” said Kennedy, with delight ; ‘I heard the crow ; 
there it goes again,” and off he went. 

The great human family might come and go, with all its sorrow and joy, 
its pain and need, for anything Mr. Kennedy cared, provided only his 
bantams crowed “ simultaneously.” Any fool might hear a single bantam 
crow, but Kennedy despised every number less than twelve. He has even 
spoken contemptuously of ten, and shown only a languid interest in thirteen. 
The theatre was large enough for the actor. For bantams the solar system 
was hurriedly put together ; for them the sun rose and set ; for them the 
tides ebbed and flowed. “I believe in bantams,” was the true end of all 
theological inquiry. But let us spare poor Kennedy, for we know it to be 
true that every man has a bantam house. 

Curfew called at the Kennedy’s one warm day during his convalescence 
and spent a few minutes in Janet’s society. 

“T’m right glad to see ye, Curfew, and from my heart I wish you many 
years of health and happiness.” 

“Thanks. I’ve quite got round the corner now.” 

‘*That ’s good.” 

“T’m not quite sure of that,’ said Curfew, “I had other hopes.” 

‘Other hopes? What may your meaning be, Curfew ?” 

‘T can tell you, but I could not tell everybody. Mary Butler once told 
me that she saw my mother and I could not credit her ; I thought it was all 
a dream, but I know better now.” 

‘* Tell me,” said Janet wistfully. 

“ During my illness my mother nursed me and petted me and comforted 
me, as she would have done if she had not died. She spoke to me and I 
spoke to her, I do assure you, just as certainly and as clearly as we are do- 
ing to-day ” — 
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‘¢Oh, Curfew !” 

“I do not wonder at your want of credulity, but that does not change the 
fact. Depend upon it we do not see everything with the eyes of the body. 
Perhaps it is as well that we see so little. At the same time it is a great 
pity that most of us do not see more. Sometimes I wonder that God does 
not show us the other world more distinctly, for some revelation of it might 
do good. But whatever God does is right.” 

** That’s my religion,” said Janet warmly. 

“ Religion can have neither beginning nor end,” Curfew replied in his 
old manner. 

** How’s that, Curfew ?” 

‘* Because God can have neither beginning nor end, and religion deals 
with God. It is the soul’s native speech ; it is the soul’s union with the 
Eternal. But that is not what I was talking about. Shall I tell you about 
my sainted mother ?” 

Do.” 

‘¢Oh what talks we had together in the quiet nights! I asked her if she 
could see me, and she said, ‘My dear boy, for days together I can see 
nothing else.’ Then I asked her always to tell me what I ought to do, and 
she told me to be sure to make a friend of Mr. Bell, for he was well spoken 
of in the other world. ‘But, mother,’ said I, ‘are we all known in the 
world where you now are ?’ Then she told me that every life was watched, 
every thought was known, and every word was heard ” — 

“Oh, Curfew,” said Janet, “but that is a very awful thought.” 

“That depends how you take it,’ Curfew replied. “ Mother says that 
we are not judged as lawyers would judge us, but we are judged by our 
purpose and intention. She means that if we really want to be right we aré 
right, although we may say and do many things that are not good. As I 
understand her, it is a judgment of motive rather than a judgment of ac- 
tion. Don’t you know what it is to want to doa thing and yet to do the 
very opposite ? ” 

“T know it only too well, Curfew.” 

“Tam sure,” Curfew continued, “there is a double action in human life. 
We say things we do not want to say ; we do things we do not want to do ; 
we are always contradicting and opposing ourselves.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” said Janet, “as I know only too well.” 

“ Very well. Mother says it is the upper line that is judged and not the 
lower, and she says that if I will read the Bible carefully I shall see that it 
is so. We look at separate actions, at infirmities and slips, and mistakes, 
and we say, this is a good man, and that is a bad man, when we simply 
know nothing at all about it. This gives me a hope I could not otherwise 
have. I should not like to be judged by my follies.” 

“Oh, Curfew, what follies have you had ?”’ 

“Plenty. I have said a hundred silly things just to nettle people. I am 
sure poor Mr. Bruce feels hurt, and I must see him about it. I can never 
receive his teaching, still I need not crush his feeling. He and I do not 
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take the same view of God, or man, or life, or destiny. We must not talk 
much to one another ; at the same time I must let him know that I was 
wrong, when I spoke unkindly to him.” 

“ Don’t trouble about the poor old creature,” said Janet. 

“But I must trouble about myself,” Curfew interposed. “I owe it to 
myself to be just to other men. That is what Mr. Bell has taught me, and 
what my mother always told me was right. One thing more I should like 
to tell you, a thing I have never mentioned even to Mary Butler ” — 

“That I should like to know,” Janet eagerly interrupted. 

“One night, during my illness, when my mother came to sit beside me, 
she said she would like me to have her Bible, and that I would find it in a 
certain drawer in her own little sitting-room. You remember, it is the 
room that looks over the meadows at the back of the house.” 

“¢ Oh, yes.”’ 

“So I said I should like to have it because it was hers, and she said she 
wanted me to look at the pencil marks she had made on the margin, and if 
you will look here,” Curfew continued, drawing the Bible from his pocket, 
“ you will see how much my darling mother read the Bible. I had no idea 
that she was such a Bible reader.” 

As Curfew produced the Bible his face and his whole mien constituted a 
picture. Moses wist not that his face shone when he came down from the 
mount, nor did Curfew know that in his eyes there was a light as of the 
dawn of a better day. Students of psychical mysteries may believe or doubt 
as to the night-visions of his mother which had laid so firm a hold on Cur- 
few’s imagination, but as to her real influence upon him there ean be noth- 
ing but grateful certitude. Why this sanctity of the dead? Why this 
homage paid to the genius of memory ? Does it not come of the operation 
of the very law which was revealed to Curfew by his mother? We judge 
by the upper line —the motive and purpose of the life —and all surface 
roughness, sometimes, indeed, vulgarity or violence, falls into the grave to 
share the fate of the body. The man is always within the man, as the 
jewel is within the casket. Only God can see us as we really are, and there- 
fore only God can judge us. What picture can compare with the face made 
radiant by spiritual reverence and joy? At this moment Curfew’s face 
makes it possible to believe that man was in very deed made in the image 
and likeness of God. 








Curfew and Janet sat side by side as they looked at the precious treasure. 
From marks made by the reader we may infer much as to the reader’s 
character. Mrs. Jessell might well submit to be judged by this unusual 
test. They were not common passages that were marked by her discrim- 
inating pencil. The first chapters of Genesis were noted with special care, 
particularly the incidents connected with the temptation in Eden, and at 
the end of the chapter in which Eden is forfeited there was a pencil line : 
“Must be a beautiful allegory, and is none the less valuable on that ac- 
count.” Coming to the ages of the patriarchs, Mrs. Jessell commented 
thus: “ What a weary time they must have had of it; things have im- 
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proved since then.” In the book of Job she evidently reveled with delight. 
At the close of it the note was: ‘ All this is going on to-day ; in my opin- 
ion this is the greatest book in the Old Testament. How Curfew will be 
thrilled when he comes to read it thoughtfully.” In some such way most 
of the other books were marked ; and to Curfew’s loving eye every mark 
was acomment. In the Bible many loose pieces of paper were found on 
which Mrs. Jessell had rapidly written her passing impressions. For ex- 
ample : “Iam sure Curfew means to be right, and I am also sure that in 
the end my sweet boy will be a noble character. He is very like my 
mother, much more like her than he is like me. She had a wonderful mind, 
but her dotard of a husband — my own father, forgive me ! — gave her no 
encouragement.” Again: “This has been the happiest day in my life. I 
hardly know how I have lived through it. Curfew put his arms around 
me and asked me to pray with him just as I did when he was a little child. 
I tried to say something, but a mother’s tears would come, do what I might 
to keep them back ; and as for Curfew, poor boy, he sobbed as if his heart 
would break.” The search for papers and notes could not go farther at 
that moment. Janet found it convenient to leave the room for a few mo- 
ments, so that Curfew’s feelings might not be desecrated even by her sym- 
pathetic observation. Poor boy !— for what more was he even in years ! — 
his fine eyes were full of tears as he looked towards the sky. Surely 
through such lenses he must have seen his mother bending over him. Who 
knows? Do we not often see just what we look for? When Janet re- 
turned Curfew was quite composed, and even reverently cheerful. 

“T tell you what,” said he, “I think that in memory of my dear mother 
we might try to pray a little.” ; 

“ By all means,” said Janet, “she would like it above all things.” 

Janet Kennedy and Curfew Jessell kneeled together, Curfew grasping his 
mother’s Bible with an intensity of which he was largely unconscious. But 
why so silent ? Whois to pray? Presently Curfew began — 

“ Our Father which art in heaven.” 

There he stopped for what seemed to Janet along time. The next two 
sentences he uttered with great rapidity as if afraid he would break down 
before he quite completed them. Then he added, “Thy will be done,” — 
and could go no farther. It is a hard prayer. It means so much. It 
means self-crucifixion and self-annihilation. It gives God all his own way. 
That is a blessed state of soul to be in, but strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leads to it. How easy to say this at the wedding altar, how 
hard to say it when the dust rattles on the coffin in which the only child 
is sleeping! Yet to this it must come if we are to know the deepest joys 
of religious experience. Do you ask the road to the City of Peace? There 
it is — yonder — yonder — where the great cross lifts its head ! 


Curfew was in no haste as he walked towards his home, indeed he could 
not make much speed owing to the weakness in which his illness had left 
him. He would have made an effort, however, had he known who waited 
for him at the house, but this he did not know so he sauntered at leisure. 
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Perhaps it was better so, for his absence gave his father and Mr. Bell op- 
portunity to say what they could not have well said in his presence. 

“I never saw such a change in any one in all my life,” said Mr Jessell ; 
“he seems quite to have come back to his senses.” 

“ He never lost them, Mr. Jessell.” 

“No, no; not that; you know what I mean; he had got into queer 
company in London, you know ; that old man Upfield, you know, who once 
same down here, and Cuttlestone ; and no end of odd people, but now, I do 
believe, that Curfew will one day — yes I do — once I did not — but I feel 
pretty certain that Curfew will put himself right with the parson, — Mr. 
Bruce, you know.” 

“If there is anything wrong,” said Mr. Bell, “ you may be perfectly sure 
Curfew will put it right. One thing I want to tell you, Jessell.” 

“ What is that, sir?” 

‘* Why, I do not believe you have the faintest idea of Curfew’s quality.”’ 

“No?” 

“No. He is one in fifty thousand, aye one in a million. 
soul. I know what a mind he has, and what a royal heart ” — 

“ Takes a deal after his mother,” Mr. Jessell faintly interrupted. 

* Possibly. 


I know his 


He has a wonderful reverence for his mother’s memory, but 
whether he takes after her or not I assure you that Curfew ought by and by 
to make his influence felt all over the world.” 

“JT want him to take up with the land,’’ said Mr. Jessell, “ you know I 
have a goodish bit of property, and it will all fall to Curfew, and it would 
be a pity if he did not take his right position in the parish.” 

“ Never mind the parish,” said Mr. Bell, “no parish is large enough for 
Curfew. Mr. Bruce and I will take care of parishes ” — 

“ Oh, I don’t mean Curfew to be a vicar,” said the father. 

“No, no. You mean be a landed proprietor ” 

“You” 

“T know, but all that is rubbish. 
poet ” — 


Curfew is a thinker, a philosopher, a 


‘“‘ Eh, don’t go on to tell me he’s a play-actor.” 

‘*T am not going to do so.” 

“T can never forget,” Mr. Jessell broke in, “ never, never.” 

“Forget what, Mr. Jessell ? ” 

“ Why, what Curfew said to the parson — Mr. Bruce, you know ; poor Mr. 
Bruce — about monkeys, and kittens and play-acting —oh dear, oh dear — 
I really thought Mr. Bruce would have gone clear out of his head, and I 
was not the only one that thought so, for Mrs. Oldbody begged me to look 
after Curfew, for she thought he would be the death ” — 

Mr. Bell sprang to his feet and rushed into the meadow where Curfew 
was standing looking up wistfully at the window of his mother’s room. 

“My boy!” said Mr. Bell. 

“ This isa delightful surprise,’’ Curfew exclaimed, holding out both hands. 

“ First of all,” continued Mr. Bell, “ tell me you are better.” 

‘‘T am,” said Curfew, “ now I want to know about you.” 
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“ Well, I will tell you, Curfew, when we sit down in the arbor yonder. 
How charming. I feel that it is now really summer once more. Where 
shall I begin.” 

‘‘ Begin at the very beginning,”’ said Curfew. 

‘Tt will have to come bit by bit,” Mr. Bell replied, “ for there is so much 
to tell. I have been a fortnight in London and have had some real amuse- 
ment with four friends of mine, fine fellows but about as blind as moles on 
all practical matters. They undertook to convert the East End of London, 
and the way they went about their work would make you die of laughing. I 
was with them the whole time, and I have written a full and particular 
account of the whole business which I will leave with you. I thought it 
would amuse you and help to make you well again. I wish you could have 
beenthere. I wish Upfield, and Cuttlestone, and Doubletoe could have been 
there ” — 

“ Did you see any of them ?” Curfew interjected. 

‘‘Saw them all. Talked about you almost the whole time. They are 
going on just as usual, as foggy and bewildered as ever, but they all want 
to hear that you are well again.” 

“ Did Cuttlestone descend to such trifles ?” 

“Yes, but in no trifling way, I can tell you. I took down some of his 
remarks in writing and he was proud to observe that Ididso. He said, 
‘When I suspend my mind from metaphysical intentionment and give play 
to that heart-springment which is the very essence of comprehensionism ’ — 
and there I lost him, but I am sure his meaning was good. I thanked him 
warmly for his affectionate interest in your welfare, whereupon he wished me 
particularly to inform you that in adapting the old triadic religion of com- 
prehensionism to modern betterment he had laid down the basis principle 
that there is a beginning to a beginning, but no beginning to the beginning 
of the beginning, and I told him that you would be charmed to hear it.” 

“So I am, Mr. Bell, in a certain way,” said Curfew, “for I believe that 
Cuttlestone has a downright sound heart and that his real object is to do 
good. I always thought he was a guileless madman.” 

“So far, so good. Now Curfew, hear me. I am going to be master. 
You must take things quietly for another month and then come over to 
Butterfield and discuss the universe bit by bit. Nothing is to be gained by 
being ina hurry. You want time to gather strength in, and until you are 
as strong as ever I will rule you with a rod of iron.” 

Poor Curfew, in his young enthusiasm he had told Mr. Bell all about his 
London acquaintances and indeed about everything else, feeling that they 
were doubly his when Mr. Bell held them in appreciative confidence. 
Amongst the rest of his communications he had told Mr. Bell of Bobby’s 
mother, and had particularly invoked Mr. Bell to dwell upon the gracious 
mystery of that Providence which had arranged for Bobby’s appearance in 
the world on a Sunday in contradistinction from a Friday. Mr. Bell called 
on the simple-minded rustic and found her disconsolate. 

“T am sure you would find Mr. Curfew Jessell very kind ? ” 

“Oh yes, sir, kind enough, paid for Bobby’s coffin, and paid for every- 
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thing and told me to hold my tongue about it, but how can I keep quiet 
about such kindness. It is very touching.” 

“Very. I never heard a word about it before.” 

“ But what am I to do without Bobby,” the mother continued in a tone piti- 
fully forlorn, “everything keeps putting me in mind of Bobby. There’s 
the bonny sampler he was working with the needle in it just where he left off, 
and there’s the humming-top Miss Butler gave him. I want to know what 
that child did that he could not be let alone to stop with his mother and be 
a comfort to her” — 

* But we are in God’s hands,” Mr. Bell began. 

“ No we are not,” said Bobby’s mother, “there is no God; there is only a 
devil, and he’s a cruel one, say what ye may, and I am just tired of living, 
and no child coming in; bless him, if he would only come back I would n’t 
care how he had torn his clothes ” — 

“ Don’t give way to hardness of heart,” said Mr. Bell, “ no good comes of 
that.” 

“Hardness of heart,” was the bitter reply, “who is hard of heart? 
Bobby would never say his poor mother was. If there is a God He is hard 
of heart and I want to tell Him so. I am not going to say what I don’t 
believe. What good does the church do me? Does it save my child ? 
Does it make up for my loss? Here am I, a poor woman who has to work 
hard soon and late and can hardly get a coal to my grate, and when Bobby 
pulled a turnip out of the field he was treated like a thief by them that calls 
themselves our betters and thinks we are too well off when we take the back 
forms at church, and looks on us like dogs if we do not courtesy to them 
when the rheumatis is that bad we can hardly crook a limb.” 


Oh, incoherent poverty, how it rambles and raves and tears up all that 
syntax counts sacred — quite true — yet it does not talk without reason, or 
curse its fate through mere love of profanity. Nor is it to be denied that 
life is a development of hardship in countless instances, a real and intoler- 
able pain. Philosophy may in some degree be able to argue itself into 
acquiescence with the inevitable, but what is ignorance to do — say ignorance 
redeemed from vulgarity by motherhood, and pitilessly cross-examined by 
poverty and bereavement ? Can such ignorance find a balm in antiquated 
dogmas, or in priestly mummeries ? On the other hand, can atheism prevent 
it, or agnosticism soothe its misery ? Does not hail batter on the rich man’s 
roof? Does no lightning glare through the rich man’s window? The Bible 
does not dig our graves. If all churches were re-dedicated to the idol of 
agnosticism instead of the Maker of heaven and earth, little children would 
still die and sharp knives would wound our hearts. The mystery is not all 
on one side? To be, is to be tried with many a pain ; to be, is to be miser- 
able. Yet the world’s misery has never been so gently and healingly touched 
as by the Son of God. 


Let us turn, however, to the paper left with Curfew by the Rev. Boston 
Bell. 
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BrsticaL EscuatTotocy. By Atvau Hovey, D.D.,M.D. Philadelphia : 
American Baptist Publication Society. 1888. 12mo, pp. 192. 


This is a responsible utterance. It comes from one who for twenty years 
has been president of the Newton Theological Institution in Massachusetts, 
and is greatly revered, not only throughout the Baptist denomination, but 
far beyond it. Dr. Hovey was a member of the Executive Committee of 
the American Baptist and Missionary Union from 1868 to 1883. He is 
the general editor of “ The Complete Commentary on the New Testament ” 
(Philadeiphia, 1881, and since), and author of a “ Manual of Systematic 
Theology and Ethics,” 1877, reissued in Philadelphia, 1880. The chief 
characteristics of this book on Biblical Eschatology, it need not be said, 
are exegetical solidity and evangelical soundness. The freshest points raised 
in current discussions are adequately noticed, but the volume is far from 
being of merely polemical interest. It is the calm, mature, devout study 
of one of the greatest of themes by an expert in the fields of ethics and 
Biblical theology. Dr. Hovey’s initial proposition (Preface, p. 5) is that 
“a Biblical eschatology is the only door of escape from utter agnosticism 
as to the conditions of men after death.” His reply to the fanciful theory 
that the Scriptures teach the annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked is par- . 
ticularly convincing. He rejects the doctrine of the Premillennial Advent 
of Christ, but treats its advocates with marked courtesy and respect. 


Some premillennialists state their view cautiously, thus: The apostles teach 
Christians to expect the second coming of Christ at any hour. In proof of this, they 
appeal to Matt. 24: 44; Rom. 13: 11, 12; 1 Thess. 5: 1, 2; 1 Pet. 1: 5; 2 Pet. 
3: 10; Rev. 3: 3; 16: 15. But we think it scarcely credible that Christ meant to 
teach that the Christian age or eon might come to an end at any hour. (Matt. 28: 
20.) The work committed to his disciples was one that could not be accomplished 
in a short time. What, then, could have been impending that was equivalent 
practically to the second advent ? Is not the hour of one’s death, for him, vir- 
tually the hour of Christ’s coming to judgment ? And the day of one’s death 
may come at any moment, bringing him face to face with the Judge. For toa 
thoughtful Christian death is only a gateway into the Lord’s court. “ After death, 
is judgment,’’ or, more explicitly, the return of Christ in glory, the resurrection 
of the dead, the transformation of the living, and the final separation of the right- 
eous from the wicked. ‘‘ In its moral and spiritual effect on us, the uncertainty 
of the time of our going to Christ is nearly identical with the uncertainty of the 
time of his coming to us’? (McLaren, ‘‘ Sunday School Times,’’ XXX, No. 23, p. 
200). (Pp. 70, 71.) 

While I am constrained by my reading of Holy Scripture to believe that the 
theory of postmillennialists is beset with fewer difficulties than the theory of 
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premillennialists, I heartily admire the enthusiasm, devotion, and learning of many 
who belong to the latter class. In evangelical and missionary labor they have no 
superiors. If they attach more importance to the visible presence of Christ, or to 
the influence of the raised saints, in bringing sinners to repentance, than I suppose 
is warranted by the Word of God, yet their belief does not interfere with a zealous 
use of the truth as it is in Jesus. If their explanation of the doctrine of election 
seems to be ingenious rather than broad and natural, the doctrine itself, as an ex- 
pression of the sovereign grace of God, is honored and proclaimed. Such an arti- 
cle as that of Professor Kellogg on Premillennialism, in the ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra ”’ 
for April, 1888, shows how the doctrine may be held without narrowness of vision or 
uncharitableness toward others, and increases the prospect of delightful fellowship 
and codperation between those who differ from each other on this part of Christian 
doctrine. (Page 77.) 

The discredited and yet vastly mischievous hypothesis of probation after 
death is, of course, vigorously repudiated. Dr. Hovey’s exegetical treat- 
ment of this topic is extremely cautious, clear, and candid, but is too ex- 
tended to be cited here in detail. His judgment on the Andover book, 
entitled “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” is expressed in terms which we can 
heartily adopt as our own. 


Some of the language in this book fails to discriminate properly between the 
preéxistent Word and Jesus Christ. Some of it affirms a closer relation of Christ 
to all created beings than the Bible suggests or reason teaches. Some of it favors 
the opinion that the incarnation would have taken place if there had been no sin ; 
but this opinion is scarcely Biblical. Some of it denies that any man will be 
finally condemned except for the sin against the Holy Spirit — a denia! not justi- 
fied by the Word of God. Some of it appears to assert the universality of Christ’s 
work, as though in the end all moral beings would be saved by it — an assertion 
which is opposed to strong Biblical evidence. 

The trend of reasoning in many passages of “ Progressive Orthodoxy ”’ is dis- 
tinetly towards the final restoration of all the wicked to holiness and God’s favor. 
Yet there are explicit rejections of this theory on the ground of Holy Scriptures. 
Moreover, the doctrinal equipoise of the work, as an exposition of Christian truth, 
is more or less disturbed by ignoring the justice of God. What justice requires 
Him to do for sinners, and forbids Him to do against them, is grasped far more 
firmly than what justice requires Him to do against them. And finally in the 
argument for probation after death, the light which God gives to the heathen by 
reason, conscience, the order of nature and of providence, and by the Holy Spirit, 
is strangely undervalued. (Pp. 136.) 

That there will be no unprivileged men, no infants, and no imbeciles on earth 
at the final coming of Christ to judge the living and the dead, is utterly improb- 
able. But the living are to be changed ‘‘in a moment’’ at ‘‘ the last trump,’’ 
and, according to the obvious sense of Holy Scripture, are to be judged without 
further probation. If, then, we are constrained to believe that no injustice will 
be done to any of these, are we not bound to look upon probation in this life as 
sufficient for the earlier generations also ? 

From the fact that no account of the last judgment refers to the case of infants 
or of idiots, we think it rational to infer that, from the beginning of time, the 
effect of the fall upon their moral nature has been removed by the Saviour, 
through the work of the Spirit, before they enter the life to come. No other 
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hypothesis agrees so well with the assuring silence of Scripture in regard to their 
destiny ; for we are unable to find within the lids of the Bible any hint of their 
being lost hereafter, or any faintest suggestion of prayer for their renewal after 
death. It is therefore safe to trust that, in the case of those who are thus re- 
moved from the only hopeful state of probation, the second Adam has by his per- 
feet grace destroyed the work of the first Adam. In looking at their case we dis- 
cover no ground for the doctrine of probation after death. It is a doctrine which 
lacks any solid foundations in the word or character of God. (Pp. 145, 144.) 


The contention of Archdeacon Farrar and others that the word eternal re- 
fers to the quality rather than to the duration of the life of both the right- 
eous and the wicked is explicitly contradicted. 

The explanation of the Greek word or words translated ‘‘ eternal,’ “ forever,’? 


etc., as denoting quality, rather than duration, must be pronounced untenable. 
President Dwight, in his note on Matt. 2 








9: 46, says: ‘‘The Revised Version has 
undoubtedly dealt fairly with the text in placing the word ‘eternal’ in both 
clauses ; for this is the better and more accurate English rendering of the word, 
and it cannot be doubted that the word should have the same rendering in the first 
ease which it has in the second. The Greek word here used, if turned into a cor- 
responding form in our language, would be represented by @onian. The space 
allowed for these notes gives no opportunity for the discussion of this word ; but 
the writer of the note would say that in his view the adjective had in it the quan- 
titative, rather than the qualitative, element, as it was used by the New Testa- 
ment writers in general, and that even what may be called its qualitative use in 
John’s Gospel was, if we may so express it, founded upon the quantitative idea. 
The word seems to have been a word involving the idea of duration; and, in the 
adjective form, it seems to have come into use as the thought of duration began 
to reach out more fully beyond this earthly life ’’ (‘‘Sunday School Times ”’ for 
May 6, 1888). The writer of this book dissents from the opinion that aidvios has 
a qualitative sense in the Fourth Gospel. The term ‘life’ is very often found in 
the writings of John, having a higher and spiritual sense not belonging to the 
word in its ordinary use; but the adjective ‘‘ eternal’’ retains everywhere its 
customary reference to duration. True life is eternal, as well as holy and blessed. 
That the qualitative idea attaches to the word “‘ life’’ is evident from its use in 
this higher sense without the adjective —e. g., in John 3: 36>; 5: 24>, 40; 6: 


99. Of 
33, 3), 





53, 63, ete. The adjective is associated with “life ’’ forty-three times in 
the New Testament; but also with such words as, ‘‘ God,’’ ‘* Spirit,’’ ‘‘ glory,’’ 
‘* weight of glory,’’ “redemption,’’ “ salvation,’ *‘ gospel,’’ ‘‘ covenant,’’ “ king- 
dom,”’ ‘‘inheritance,’’ ‘‘ tabernacles,’’ ‘‘ house in heaven,”’ ‘‘ comfort,’ ‘* power,” 
‘* judgment,”’ ‘* punishment,’’ ‘‘ fire,’’ ‘‘ destruction,’’ “ sin,’’ ‘‘ things not seen,”’ 
and in all cases the quantitative sense of the word ‘‘ eternal ’’ suits the connection. 
(See Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, under the words aidy 
and aidévios ; also Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Test. Greek under 
the same words.) 


Eternal sin is presupposed by eternal misery. It is the impenitent, the unbe- 
lieving, the enemies of God and righteousness, who are cast out into the outside 
darkness, and there is no evidence that they will ever come to a better mind. In 
a moral universe, rightly constituted, incorrigible wickedness draws after it per- 
petual loss and pain. The worm that dieth not is kept alive by sin, and sin is the 
movement of a free being in his chosen way. If he is a slave, he is in bondage to 
self, and not to another. (Pp. 161-164.) 
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CHRISTIANITY, ISLAM, AND THE NEGRO Race. By Epwarp W. BLybDEn, 
LL. D., Liberia. With an Introduction by the Hon. SAmMueL Lewis of 
the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone. London: W. B. Whittingham 
& Co. 1888. Post 8vo, pp. 440. 

This volume contains essays and discourses by Edward Wilmot Blyden 
on various questions which affect Africa and the African, such as Coloniza- 
tion, Christianity and the Negro Race, Christian Missions in Africa, and 
Race Distinctions. Dr. Blyden displays an earnest zeal on behalf of his 
race, and must be credited with extensive reading and observation. He 
possesses the soul of a patriot and a philanthropist. Born in the West 
Indies “‘ of the purest negro parentage,” he early showed signs of love for 
the fatherland, and in his seventeenth year went to the United States to 
prepare himself “to work in Africa.” Failing to gain admittance to an 
educational institution, “so strong was the prejudice against his race,” he 
at once proceeded to Liberia, where by his “ diligence and perseverance ” 
he has commanded the respect of his fellow-countrymen, and by them has 
been called to grave and important duties which he has performed with 
the faithfulness of a lover of his race. 

He longs to see the negro return to the home of his fathers. It is Dr. 
Blyden’s belief that many American freedmen are anxious to go to Africa 
and be free from the embarrassments and hindrances which surround them 
in the land of their former captivity. On this topic Dr. Blyden says in an 
address before the American Colonization Society : — 


There are thousands who are longing to betake themselves to those vast and 
fertile regions to which they are directed by the strongest impulses that have ever 
actuated the movements of humanity. The negro is drawn to Africa by the 
necessities of his nature. . . . There are men and women who will go who have a 
restless sense of homelessness which will never be appeased until they stand in the 
great land where their forefathers lived. It is evident that there can be no 
hope for the future improvement of the African only as the negro finds out his 
work and destiny . . . and learns to trust his own judgment. So long as the 
negro remains in America he can never act out what he feels. In Africa his 
wings develop, there he casts off his fears and his doubts, returns to faith and 
reason, and becomes a righteous man. 


Of the services by which the African race has made the world its debtor, 
Dr. Blyden says : — 


In helping to achieve the material and moral grandeur of the American 
republic, Africa has borne an important part. He who writes the history of 
modern civilization will be culpably negligent if he omits to observe and to 
describe the black stream of humanity which has poured into America from the 
heart of the Soudan. ... The slaves exported to America have profoundly 
influenced civilization. The political history of the United States is the history 
of the negro. The commercial and agricultural history of nearly the whole 
of America is the history of the negro. 


Regarding Christian missions and the many drawbacks to their success 
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besides the climate, want of assimilation, and the prejudice and contempt 
of not a few of the missionaries toward the negro, he says : — 


Growing out of the general misunderstanding of the people, the first and constant 
effort of the missionaries is to Europeanize them, without reference to their race 
peculiarities or the climate influences of the country, and this course has been 
attended by many serious drawbacks, preventing any healthy or permanent 
result. 

The ‘‘thin varnish of European civilization ’’ which the native thus receives is 
mistaken for a genuine mental metamorphosis, when, as a rule, owing to the 
imprudent hurry by which the convert’s reformation has been brought about, his 
Christianity instead of being pure is superstitious, instead of being genuine is only 
nominal, instead of being deep is only superficial, and not having fairly taken 
root, it cannot flourish and become reproductive. The Christian missionaries in 
Africa should not only be well-trained, highly-educated, and large-minded men, 
but they should be men of imagination, logical power, and philosophical spirit 

. who will be content to prepare the soil by the painful and judicious 
husbandry of years if not of generations. 

It has been charged against Dr. Blyden that he eulogizes Mchammedanism 
to the disparagement of Christianity The truth is that he gives Islam 
its full quota of praise for the good it has accomplished in lifting the 
negro out of absolute barbarism. The Koran he regards as “an important 
educator.” At the same time he very plainly states his belief in the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity over Islam. 

As to the conflict for the supremacy of Christianity he says: “I venture 
to think that if they desire to convert Mohammedans, Christians should give 
up their bitter hostility and study Islam with greater sympathy and liber- 
ality,” and in order to be an “ effective missionary among the natives of 
Interior Africa” the question “ must begin with ‘silver and gold have I none’ 
and end with ‘stand up! I myself also am a man.’” 

Dr. Blyden deeply deplores the ravages of the rum traffic in Africa : — 

It is a very fortunate circumstance for Africa that the Mohammedans of the 
interior present so formidable and impenetrable a barrier to the desolating flood 
which but for them would sweep across the Continent. One of the most 
pernicious elements in the demoralization of the coast tribes is ardent spirits. 
It is unfortunate for the English and other European languages that in this 
part of Africa (West Coast), they have come to the greater portion of the natives 
associated with plunder and cruelty, and devoid of any connection with spiritual 
things, while the Arabic is regarded by them as the language of religion and piety, 
and of all that is unworldly and spiritual. 


A large store of general knowledge is contained in these papers, concerning 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, and the adjacent country. Patriotism is the dominant 
idea in these discussions, but they exhibit also the careful observer and diligent 
student, one who has the courage of his convictions as to the best methods 
of solving the many grave problems surrounding the negro in this country 
and which beset the work of civilization in Africa. Dr. Blyden has enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of travel and observation in both hemispheres, 
and has studied his race under widely varying conditions. 
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REPLY BY PROFESSOR C. A. AMARON, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
PROTESTANT COLLEGE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
FEBRUARY 25. 


64. What is likely to be the effect of the large immigration of French Cana- 
dian Catholics into New England ? 

Consistent Roman Catholics are opposed to your public school system. 
The bulk of the French Canadians in New England are Roman Catholies. 
They are here in your midst about 350,000 strong, controlled by a wise and 
far-seeing clergy. The French Canadians are made to believe that the 
system of education which prevails in the Province of Quebee and in Ontario 
works well there, and that it is quite sufficient for them here. ‘They are 
putting forth herculean efforts to plant that system on your New England 
soil. Their purpose is nothing less than to change in time your New Eng- 
land States into a new France. 

The doctrine of the French Catholie Church is that outside of the Catholie 
apostolic church there is no salvation. The French Catholic parochial 
school I take to be nothing but a nest of revolution, [Applause.] The 
mischief of Catholic parochial schools is not simply that the children in 
them are prevented from obtaining a good American education in your 
public schools, but that children are taught to be rebels against the institu- 
tions which are destroying their faith. It is common-sense that the clerical 
party with its convictions should teach this, and if I were a priest I would 
do the same thing. 

The Catholic press is wholly under the control of the clergy, unable to 
give expression to an independent thought, because it would be boycotted 
were it to do so, and that would be the end of it. 

In the annual national French Canadian convention, such as that which 
was held in Nashua last summer, and which I attended, measures anti- 
American to the backbone were discussed and passed. 

And, finally, there is the naturalization club controlled by the clergy, 
where voters are formed who will pledge themselves to vote just as the 
priests wish them to vote. The French vote is preparing to make an al- 
liance with the Irish vote on the school question. And yet we have Ameri- 
cans who laugh at these pretensions. We have newspapers so optimistic, 
and this is one of the plagues of this nation to-day, that they think every- 
thing will turn out right. There is a large and ever-increasing emigration 
from Canada. It is a very significant fact that where the clergy in the past 
have been opposed to this immigration, they are now encouraging it. Why ? 
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Because they have seen that your New England States are being more 
rapidly and thoroughly affected by Romanism than Romanism is being 
affected by your institutions. Then they have a large increase by birth. 
What can you do, you New Englanders, with your families of one and two 
children, against Jean Baptiste, with his ten, fifteen, eighteen, twenty, and 
thirty children? I have seen such families among the French Canadians. 
You are rapidly being replaced by this population here, and here you are, 
up to this moment, almost unaware of the presence of these disintegrating 
forces. 

Now, we French Protestants wish to help the movement you are now 
making. We wish to help it by spreading the word of God. That is what 
Catholics need most. [Applause.] We wish to have the Bible sent into 
every French home, whether the priest wants it there or not. Then we 
want to create a press ; we want to forma publication society, a Protestant 
French publication society, the object of which will be to print a good, 
strong, Protestant Christian paper that will be disseminated among these 
Romanist multitudes. We wish to send to them literature and tracts of all 
kinds. And to do all this we need men. 

It was for these reasons that we laid in New England the foundation of a 
French Protestant college, where the English language is taught, where the 
Bible has and always will have, as long as I have anything to do with the 
college, a high place among its text-books, to be studied carefully and 
reverently, and with prayer. We do not compel the Catholic boys who 
come to our school to read the Bible if they do not wish to. A mother 
wrote me some time ago that she did not want her boys to learn their Bible 
verses ; well, I replied I would not compel them to learn them, of course. 
But those boys went home at Christmas, and she found them so much im- 
proved, so much better, that she wrote to me, “ You can Jet my boys read 
the Bible, if they like, for the rest of the year.’”’? The Bible tells upon these 
young men, forms their character, and those who have been the most op- 
posed to the use of the Bible are now those who are the most ready to 
help it. 

In connection with the public school diseussion in Canada, let me ask you 
to notice what the rule of Romanism will bring to a country. There isa 
council of public education in the Province of Quebec, composed of bishops 
and the Cardinal and some distinguished laymen, of which Dr. Dawson and 
others are members. Now, the church has so managed things that nothing 
can come before the legislature until that council has decided that it should. 
Of course the Protestants say, You have had public money for the building 
and keeping up of Catholic schools, and now we want something. And the 
Premier says: ‘‘I am sorry I cannot do anything, but I cannot until the 
council has decided that I can.” Protestants cannot bring any measure 
in defense of their interests in schools before the legislature. Why? Be- 
cause the Cardinal does not want any such measure brought there. That is 
the way in which Rome will grasp everything ; and I thank God from my 
heart that this question is being discussed to-day, and God bless the discus- 
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sion. Let us be manly, let us be strong; let us remember the days of 

Calvin and Luther. 

REPLY BY THE REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D., LL. D., EX-PRESIDENT OF ROBERT 
COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, FEBRUARY 25. 

65. Can the Bible be taught without sectarianism in schools patronized by 
various sects ? 

In the formation of Robert College, in Constantinople, an institution de- 
signed for students of from eight to ten nationalities, and from six to eight 
different forms of religion, the question arose, What place shall the Bible 
have in the institution? It was said by many, It cannot be introduced be- 
cause you expect to have Catholics, Armenians of the old Gregorian Church, 
Greeks of the ancient Greek Church, and persons from all forms of Protest- 
antism and Judaism. I had to decide the question and send forth the pro- 
gramme of the college, which I did in seven different languages, stating 
that the Bible would be read morning and evening, and that prayer would 
be offered ; that there would be worship on the Sabbath, and that the 
preaching would be on the basis of the Bible; that the Bible was also to be 
taught as a text-book to Bible classes on the Sabbath day in the different 
languages of the students, that is, in English, French, Armenian, Greek, 
Bulgarian, ete., but that absolute religious freedom would reign throughout 
the institution ; that when parents should request it, the student would be 
permitted to attend the worship of his church on his sacred day, that is, the 
Moslem on Friday, the Jew on Saturday, and the members of the different 
Christian churches on their Sunday ; but that all the other students would 
be required to attend the religious services of the college. 

It was honestly supposed by many that this arrangement was absurd ; 
that non-Protestant parents would not send their children to an institution 
where the Bible should have such a place. ‘The first year we had but few 
non-Protestant students ; the second year we had quite a number ; the third 
year the non-Protestant students outnumbered the Protestants, and ever 
since the non-Protestant students have outnumbered the Protestants certainly 
three to one. When a parent, father or mother, requested that a son should 
be allowed to go to his church on his sacred day we allowed it, and there 
was always a number who were thus sent to their churches. But how long ? 
I never knew a student in that college go five times to his church. Why ? 
Because the worship was in an unknown tongue to him —in the Roman 
Church, in the Latin ; in the Greek Church, the ancient Greek ; in the 
Armenian Church, the ancient Armenian ; and they found that the services 
in the college were in the language they could understand, and they chose 
to attend them. Now, Mr. Chairman, if we had refused to let them attend 
their churches, they would have gone, but as we allowed them to go, they 
did not care to go. [Laughter and applause.] They did not go, after a 
time. 

In the Bible classes we had no difficulty, because no sectarianism was 
taught. [Applause.] Nothing was said about Judaism, or Islam, or any 
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form of Protestantism or Roman Catholicism, or Orientalism of any kind. 
The Bible was taught, and that was all. There was no trouble about ver- 
sions. I think we had as many as six or eight versions in the college. We 
had the King James version, the Douay version, the Septuagint, the ancient 
Armenian version, and the modern Armenian version, and the Bulgarian. 
We cared not what version of the Bible the pupils had ; there was no 
trouble on that point whatever. But our plan had this good effect, that 
many of the students expressed their wonder that the Protestant version 
was so almost exactly like their version ; and many compared the Douay 
version with the Protestant, and were surprised to find that in effect the 
same truths were in both, and wherever there was a difference it led them 
to inquire into the difference. We never taught them on that point, but 
left it to their own inquiries. 

This freedom of the Bible and of the pupils commanded the respect of 
the students and their parents. After some five or six years, perhaps it was 
in the seventh year, a combination was formed against this plan. The op- 
position had its origin outside the college. There was a party determined 
that the Bible should be taken out of Robert College, or that students should 
be withdrawn, and a real conspiracy was gotten up against the Bible, and 
finally the definite ultimatum was given us, “ You take out the Bible, or we 
shall take out the scholars.” We replied to that, “The doors of Robert 
College swing both ways, and as easily one way as another, which was the 
fact materially, and any student who wishes to go is as free to go as any 
other student is to come.” [Applause.] In point of fact, only seventeen 
students left. They were students we were very sorry to lose ; they were 
connected with high and influential families, and many of them were ardent, 
hard-working students. They left. But in two weeks, one after another, 
twelve of them returned [applause] ; and within three weeks fifteen of the 
seventeen returned [applause]; and the other two called privately at the 
college to say they were immensely sorry that they could not come back, 
but that the pride of their fathers would not allow them to come. Since 
that time, sir, there has been no demand for taking the Bible out of Robert 
College. And I have had intelligent men, non-Protestant, but very intelli- 
gent Greek merchants, say to me, “If you should take the Bible out of the 
college it would ruin it. [Applause.] What we Greeks need is more Bible 
and less ritualism.” [Applause. ] 


This question of the Bible in the schools requires only a little more cour- 
age. Stand by the Bible and the Bible will stand by you. [Applause.] 
Stand by the Bible in the schools, and the schools will flourish. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
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WASHINGTON is the accepted American measure of a man. 
It is difficult to say which of four traits was the most conspic- 
uous in his character, massiveness, conscientiousness, symmetry, 
or solidity. The massiveness was perfected by the symmetry. 
The conscientiousness was the chief source of the solidity. The 
symmetry was such as to give not only balance of tempera- 
ments, and of physical proportions, but unmatched poise of 
judgment, of motives, and of purposes. The solidity was like 
that of El Capitan. It appeared in courage, alertness, cau- 
tion, power of endurance, extraordinary practical sagacity, com- 
manding seriousness, patriotic unselfishness, inflexible integrity. 
The combination of these traits in Washington made him the 
greatest among the great men with whom he stands grouped in 
American history. He did not possess brilliant powers of 
expression and imagination. In every other respect his endow- 
ments were of the first order of eminence. 

A table-land may be as high as a mountain and yet not 
appear as high. Western Colorado is half as high as Pike’s 
Peak, but does not look as high, because it is a// high. Wash- 
ington was high as a table-land and not as a peak, and so his 
height is often underestimated, except by experts in the study 
of spiritual landscapes. He was great in many directions. He 
was first in war, and first in peace, and first in the confidence 
and affection of his countrymen. This familiar characterization 
of him is the truth of cool history, not of idealizing sentiment 
or partisan eulogy. This was the truth of history as it was 
understood by his contemporaries. After one hundred years 
from the date of his inauguration as President, it remains yet 
the truth of history as it is interpreted by his successors. When 
his environment included such men as John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin, Washington was first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. It 
remains true that he is yet first in all these aspects, although 
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his memory now has the environment of Webster, and Clay, 
and Sumner, and Seward, and Grant, and Lincoln. 

It is a cheerful sign of the times that it was not the material 
development of the country, nor even the completion of a cen- 
tury of constitutional government that drew out the chief en- 
thusiasm in the celebration of April 30, but rather the charac- 
ter of Washington as a man, a Christian, a soldier, a patriot, a 
chief magistrate. An impressive naval display crowded the 
the waters at the New York gates of the ocean. The colossal 
statue of Liberty Enlightening the World lifted her hand in 
benediction above a maritime pageant such as this continent 
never before witnessed. A military and civic parade in the 
streets of New York eclipsed all former similar displays among 
Americans. A most elaborate programme of speeches by dis- 
tinguished men drew vast audiences in New York, Chicago, and 
many other cities. But the chief fact in the whole celebration 
was the unbroken reverence felt by the entire people for Wash- 
ington’s character as a whole, in war, in peace, and in private 
life. There is hope for the spiritual future of America so long 
as hero-worship is spontaneously paid by the leaders and the 
masses of the population to the name, the principles, and the 
eareer of Washington. While Americans build with his soul 
as the measure of a man, they are building better than they 
know. 


BisHor Porrer’s address at St. Paul’s Church, April 30, in 
the great New York celebration of the centennial of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration, has justly received much praise, and perhaps 
as justly much blame. It is not to be supposed that it was ‘in- 
tended to be a personal rebuke to President Harrison for the 
political methods of his administration. The speaker must have 
known, however, that the opponents of the President, who was 
present as a guest on the occasion, would claim that such rebuke 
was intended; and this they have not failed to do. Party 
loyalty has defended the President and attacked Bishop Potter, 
and so the address has excited more comment than any other 
that the celebration called out. Its essential paragraphs we 
gladly make a part of our record of current reform. 


When the first President of the republic had taken upon him, by virtue 
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of his solemn oath, pronounced in the sight of the people, the heavy burden 
of his chief magistracy, he turned straightway to these walls, and, kneeling 
in yonder pew, asked God for strength to keep his promise to the nation and 
his oath to Him. This was no unwonted home to him, nor to a large pro- 
portion of those eminent men who, with him, were associated in framing the 
Constitution of these United States. Children of the same spiritual mother, 
and nurtured in the same Scriptural faith and order, they were wont to carry 
with them into their public deliberation something of the same reverent and 
Conservative spirit which they had learned within these walls, and of which 
the youthful and ill-regulated fervors of the new-born republic often be- 
trayed its need. And he, their leader and chief, while singularly without 
cant or formalism or pretense in his religious habits, was penetrated, as we 
know well, by a profound sense of the dependence of the republic upon a 
guidance other than that of man, and of his own need of a strength and 
courage and wisdom greater than he had in himself. 

The modern student of history has endeavored to tell us how it was that 
the service in this chapel which we are striving to reproduce came about. 
The record is not without obscurity, but of one thing we may be sure — that 
to him who, of that goodly company a hundred years ago gathered within 
these walls, was chief, it was no empty form, no decorous affectation. 
Events had been too momentous, the hand of a Heavenly Providence had 
been too plain for him and the men who were grouped about him then, to 
misread the one or mistake the other. The easy levity with which their 
children’s children debate the facts of God and duty and eternal destiny 
were as impossible to them as faith and reverence seem to be, or to be in 
danger of becoming, to many of us. And so we may be very sure that 
when they gathered here the air was hushed, and hearts as well as heads 
were bent in honest supplication. 

The one thing that has, I imagine, amazed a good many eynical and pessi- 
mistic people among us is the way in which the ardor of a great people’s 
love and homage and gratitude have kindled, not before the image of a 
mechanism, but of aman. It has been felt with an unerring intuition which 
has once and again and again in human history been the attribute of the 
people as distinguished from the doctrinaires, the theorists, the system 
makers, that that which makes it worth while to commemorate the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington is not merely that it is the consummation of the 
nation’s struggle toward organic life, not merely that by the initiation of its 
Chief Executive it set in operation that Constitution which Mr. Gladstone 
has declared is “the most perfect instrument which the wit of man has 
devised ;’’ but that it celebrates the beginning of an administration which, 
by its lofty and stainless integrity, by its absolute superiority to selfish or 
secondary motives, by the rectitude of its daily conduct in the face of what- 
soever threats, blandishments, or combinations, rather than by the ostenta- 
tious phariseeism of its professions, has taught this nation and the world 
forever what the Christian ruler of a Christian people ought to be. 


I yield to no man in my veneration for the men who framed the compact 
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under which these States are bound together. No one can easily exaggerate 
their services or the value of that which they wrought out. But, after all, 
we may not forget to-day that the thing which they made was a dead and 
not a living thing. It had no power to interpret itself, to apply itself, to 
execute itself. Splendid as it was in its complex and forecasting mechanism, 
instinct as it was in one sense, with a noble wisdom, with a large-visioned 
statesmanship, with a matchless adaptability to untried emergencies, it was, 
nevertheless, no different in another aspect from one of those splendid 
specimens of naval architecture which throng our wharves to-day and which, 
with every best contrivance of human art and skill, with capacities of prog- 
ress which newly amaze us every day, are but as impotent, dead matter, 
save as the brain and hand of man shall summon and command them. 
“ The Ship of State,” we say. Yes; but it is the cool and competent mas- 
tery at the helm of that, as of every other ship which shall, under God, 
determine the glory or the ignominy of the voyage. 

Never was there a truth which more surely needed to be spoken! A 
generation which vaunts its descent from the founders of the republic seems 
largely to be in danger of forgetting their preéminent distinction. They 
were few in numbers, they were poor in worldly possessions— the sum of 
the fortune of the richest among them would afford a fine theme for the 
scorn of the plutocrat of to-day ; but they had an invincible confidence in 
the truth of those principles in which the foundations of the republic had 
been laid, and they had an unselfish purpose to maintain them. The con- 
ception of the national government as a huge machine, existing mainly for 
the purpose of rewarding partisan service — this was a conception so alien 
to the character and conduct of Washington and his associates that it seems 
grotesque even to speak of it. It would be interesting to imagine the first 
President of the United States confronted with some one who had ventured 
to approach him upon the basis of what are now commonly known as 
“ practical polities ;” but the conception is impossible. 

There is an element of infinite sadness in the effort which we are making 
to-day. Ransacking the annals of our fathers as we have been doing for 
the last few months, a busy and well-meaning assiduity would fain reproduce 
the scene, the scenery, the situation, of a hundred years ago! Vain and 
impotent endeavor! It is as though out of the lineaments of living men we 
would fain produce another Washington. We may disinter the vanished 
draperies, we may revive the stately minuet, we may rehabilitate the old 
scenes, but the march of a century cannot be halted or reversed, and the 
enormous change in the situation can neither be disguised nor ignored. 
Then we were, though not all of us sprung from one nationality, practically 
one people. Now that steadily deteriorating process against whose dangers 
a great thinker of our own generation warned his countrymen just fifty 
years ago, goes on, on every hand, apace. ‘The constant importation,” 
wrote the author of “The Weal of Nations,” “as now, in this country, of 
the lowest orders of people from abroad to dilute the quality of our natural 
manhood, is a sad and beggarly prostitution of the noblest gift ever con- 
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ferred on a people. Who shall respect a people who do not respect their 
own blood? And how shall a national spirit, or any determinate and pro- 
portionate character, arise out of so many low-bred associations and coarse- 
grained temperaments, imported from every clime? It was, indeed, in 
keeping that Pan, who was the son of everybody, was the ugliest of the 
gods.”’ 

And again; another enormous difference between this day and that of 
which it is the anniversary is seen in the enormous difference in the nature 
and influence of the forces that determine our national and political destiny. 
Then ideas ruled the hour. To-day there are, indeed, ideas that rule our 
hour, but they must be merchantable ideas. The growth of wealth, the 
prevalence of Juxury, the massing of large material forces, which by their 
very existence are a standing menace to the freedom and integrity of the 
individual, the infinite swagger of our American speech and manners, mis- 
taking bigness for greatness, and sadly confounding gain and godliness — all 
this is a contrast to the austere simplicity, the unpurchasable integrity of the 
first days and first men of our republic, which makes it impossible to re- 
produce to-day either the temper or the conduct of our fathers. As we 
turn the pages backward, and come upon the story of that 30th of April in 
the year of our Lord 1789, there is a certain stateliness in the air, a certain 
ceremoniousness in the manners, which we have banished long ago. We 
have exchanged the Washingtonian dignity for the Jeffersonian simplicity, 
which was, in truth, only another name for the Jacksonian vulgarity. And 
what have we gotten in exchange for it? In the elder States and dynasties 
they had the trappings of royalty and the pomp and splendor of the king’s 
person to fill men’s hearts with loyalty. Well, we have dispensed with the 
old titular dignities. Let us take care that we do not part with that tre- 
mendous foree for which they stood! If there be not titular royalty, all 
the more need is there for personal royalty. If there is to be no nobility of 
descent, all the more indispensable is it that there should be nobility of 
ascent —a character in them that bear rule, so fine and high and pure, that 
as men come within the circle of its influence they involuntarily pay homage 
to that which is the one preéminent distinction, the Royalty of Virtue ! 





Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, contributes 
to a highly interesting and valuable symposium on Washington 
in the “ Independent *’ of April 25, a word that has long needed 
to be said concerning the reasons for a new edition of the writ- 
ings of the Father of his Country. The positions of Mr. Winsor 
are supported by George William Curtis and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson in the same symposium, and will meet with 
the earnest approval of every scholar in the nation. Mr. Winsor 
says :— 


Packed in boxes and piled beneath the room in which I write are the 
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stereotype plates of the twelve volumes of Sparks’s “ Life and Writings of 
George Washington,” now a worthless possession, except for the melting- 
pot. The works of Washington, as given by Sparks, under the restrictions 
of such a selection as he thought the public would be best content with, 
hardly measure, it is probable, a tenth part of what it is possible to present 
to-day to a public, which, if I mistake not, demands that everything which 
Washington wrote should be put in indestructible print, as the fittest me- 
morial which can possibly be constructed of his great fame and of his coun- 
trymen’s admiration. It is yet ten years to the centennial of his death. It 
would take that time to collect, collate, verify, and arrange for publication 
this great mass of his correspondence, and of his military and civil docu- 
ments, sufficiently annotated and illustrated. 

The work to-day must be done in the main as if no one had cleared the 
field. The kind of editorial supervision which Sparks did will no longer 
satisfy the public or its scholars. Sparks was the kind of editor which was 
the natural outgrowth of his generation. He had the merits and the fail- 
ings of a pioneer. We must be thankful for the one, and pardon him for 
the other ; but with all the gratitude toward Sparks that we should feel — 
and it is too vast to be easily expressed — the judgment of historical criti- 
cism at this day is that his work must be entirely done over again. It is an 
unfortunate element in Washington’s fame that the generation which grew 
up soon after his death derived their conceptions of him from the “ goody ” 
biography of Mason L. Weems, so long popular and still in the market ; 
while a generation next succeeding were educated to view him in the un- 
soiled clothing and studied bearing which Sparks had in large measure 
given to his portraiture. It is superfluous almost to say, that no historical 
student of the school now in vogue can think his studies are well-vouched, 
unless he can observe a great man as his contemporaries saw him. 

In December, 1887, Secretary Bayard sent a cireular letter to leading 
historical students throughout the country, asking their opinion of a plan to 
print the great mass of documentary material in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the Washington manuscripts, just as the papers 
were written, with no omissions and with no changes. “This,” he said, “is 
the only rational method of utilizing these collections that commends itself.” 
And as a specimen of the way in which he proposed the work should be 
done, he had set up in type for the consideration of these critics about a 
hundred octavo pages, which covered the letters ‘written by, and addressed 
to, Washington, with their inclosures, from the time Washington started 
from Philadelphia in June, 1775, to take command of the army in Cambridge, 
to the following August, comprising, in fact, more than two months of his 
camp life at the beginning of the war. We may safely suppose that in 
different parts of the country, as this letter of the secretary came to hand 
with its accompanying brochure, the third volume of Sparks’s Washington 
was taken from its shelf, and the two texts compared. Almost every variety 
of change that can vitiate a text, which one needs to have authentic, was 
pressed at once upon the notice of these critical students. The style was 
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changed to suit another standard ; what was rough was made smooth ; what 
was grating was omitted ; what was disjointed was run together ; and what 
was consecutive was broken up. What these students had been reading 
all these years in the pages of Sparks, was not Washington, amid the dis- 
tractions of responsibility, harried in mind, critical of ways he was not 
accustomed to; but another being, careful with his grammar, considerate 
with his punctuation, scholastic in his spelling, smothered in his momentary 
feelings. 

It was a claim for a restoration of the man of the Revolution, that this 
comparison of texts brought to these scholars’ minds, as they considered 
the problem, which the secretary had brought to their attention afresh. 

For some reason or other Mr. Bayard’s project failed of even a start ; 
and we have for a partial substitute the new edition of Washington’s writ- 
ings now in progress, fortunately with the same adherence to the genuine 
text, of which the first volume under the editing of Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford has recently appeared. Americans, whether scholars or not, are to be 
thankful for it ; but its promised fourteen volumes cannot hold more than 
a portion of what we crave, to say nothing of the necessary adjuncts, of 
which we had samples in the specimen brochure of the secretary. 

Therefore let us hope that Congress will yet do its duty to this great 
character and cause that the hundredth anniversary of his death shall see 
in our libraries and on the shelves of the ever-increasing number of students 
of American history, this great monumental collection of all that Washing- 
ton ever wrote, reflecting every shade of his character because printed as 
he wrote it, and elucidated as it deserves. 


WE are not among those who think that the character, or 
the influence of Washington has been overestimated. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University was quite within the solid 
truth when he said at the Centennial banquet : — 


Our children, of whatever race — British, Irish, French, German, Scan- 
dinavian, Italian, Spanish, Greek, African, Indian, and of whatever reli- 
gious communion, Jewish, Mormon, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, 
Wesleyan, Presbyterian, Congregational — all have learned that Washing- 
ton was the brave and steadfast soldier, the wise statesman and the patriotic 
ruler, who made their country free, strong, and just. They all know his 
figure, dress, and features, and if asked to name their country’s hero every 
voice would answer, Washington. 

The 250,000 girls and boys in the secondary schools are getting a fuller 
view of this incomparable character than the younger children can reach. 
They are old enough to understand his civil as well as his military achieve- 
ments. They learn of his great part in that immortal federal convention of 
1787 ; of his inestimable services in organizing and conducting through two 
Presidential terms the new government, services of which he alone was 
capable, and of his firm resistance to misguided popular clamor. They see 
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him ultimately victorious in war and successful in peace, but only through 
much adversity and over many obstacles. 

Next picture to yourself the 60,000 students in colleges and universities, 
selected youth of keen intelligence, wide reading, and high ambition. They 
are able to compare Washington with the greatest men of other times and 
countries, and to appreciate the unique quality of his renown. They can 
set him beside the heroes of romance and history, beside David, Alexander, 
Pericles, Cesar, Saladin, Charlemagne, Gustavus Adolphus, John Hampden, 
William the Silent, Peter of Russia, and Frederick the Great, only to find 
him a nobler human type than any one of them, complete in his nature, 
happier in his cause, and more fortunate in the great issues of his career. 

They are taught to see in him a soldier whose sword wrought only merey 
and justice for mankind ; a statesman who steadied a remarkable genera- 
tion of public men by his mental poise and exalted them by his singleness of 
heart, and a ruler whose exercise of power established for the first time on 
earth a righteous government by all for all. They recognize in him a 
simple, stainless, and robust character, which served with dazzling success 
the precious cause of human progress through liberty, and so stands, like 
the sunlit peak of the Matterhorn, unmatched in all the world. 

Society, of the fashionable sort, was represented at the 
Centennial Ball in New York on Monday night, April 29, by 
people who disgraced themselves by drunkenness after the feast. 
Our population, as a whole, cannot be held responsible for the 
scandals of this occasion. The press of the country has ex- 
coriated the culprits none too severely. It was a great mistake 
on the part of the management to provide free champagne at a 
public dinner and to open such opportunity for shameful indul- 
gence. Whatever may occur at private entertainments, it is 
high time that free champagne should go out of fashion at pub- 
lic dinners. In both New York and Chicago almost no drunk- 
enness or disorder was seen among the multitudes on the 
streets. It was a refreshing incident of the civic procession on 
Wednesday, May 1, that when it was passing the reviewing 
stand in Madison Square, although the President had accepted 
bouquets of flowers lifted up to him at the end of long staves, he 
declined with decision and with the emphatic applause of thou- 
sands of spectators, to accept a bottle of wine presented in the 
same way. His example in this respect, following that of Mrs. 
Hayes in expelling wine from the White House, represents that 
growing temperance sentiment which has now made scientific 
education in total abstinence compulsory in the public schools 
of twenty-five States and Territories. 
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Miss WILLARD’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, entitled “ Glimpses of 
Fifty Years,” is a richly illustrated octavo of over 700 pages. 
It has been eagerly expected and will be read as a whole with 
zestful attention, in spite of its great fullness of details. The 
volume exhibits on every page Miss Willard’s characteristic 
genius as author and reformer. ‘The style is vivid, incisive, pic- 
taresque, animated, clear, and so carefully avoids being stilted 
and dull that it drops now and then into phrases which some 
will possibly criticise as not drawn from the “ well of English 
undefiled,” and others will praise as an addition to the raciness 
of the narrative. The freedom and freshness and _ brilliancy 
of the best portions of the autobiography; its impassioned cham- 
pionship of the wide reforms which woman’s enlarging sphere 
now embraces ; its sketches of Miss Willard’s friends among 
reformers and politicians ; its thoroughly American tone, and, 
above all, its devout, aggressive, evangelical spirit, make the 
work the most remarkable life that has ever been published 
of an American woman. The study of this book will be an 
inspiration to the great host of Miss Willard’s friends and 
associates in reform. The title-page states that the volume 
was written “ by order of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union.” The book is dedicated by Miss Willard to 
her mother on her eighty-fifth birthday, January 5, 1889. 

The general plan of the autobiography is a natural and skillful 
one. It represents Miss Willard as ‘a welcome child, a romp- 
ing girl, a happy student, a roaming teacher, a tireless traveler, 
a temperance advocate and organizer, a woman in polities.” To 
these seven sections are added a series of silhouettes on a variety 
of topics of reform with an appendix on ancestry. Nearly half 
the book, however, is taken up by matter touching Miss Wil- 
lard’s life and travels before she became a temperance reformer. 
Extracts from her early diaries occupy as much space as those 
from her later speeches. Many points of personal history that 
seem almost too sacred for publication are presented here with 
the frankness of one who seems always to be writing for her 
friends and sure of their sympathy. We expect soon to review 
this work and make elaborate extracts from it as part of our 
record of reform. We venture the prediction that the book 
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will make Miss Willard in a more emphatic sense than ever the 
best known and the best loved woman in America. 


OcEAN passage across the Atlantic has now been reduced to 
less than six days. The City of Paris, of the Inman line, has 
achieved a record of five days, twenty-two hours, and ten min- 
utes, corrected time, between Sandy Hook and Queenstown. 
As lately as 1851, it was considered surprising when the Pacific 
made the voyage from New York to Liverpool in slightly less 
than ten days. The screw >s supplanted side-wheels for steam- 
ers; the double screw hi: generally taken the place of the 
single screw. 








